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THE PuRPOSE. The purpose of this series of readers is 
to furnish interesting silent-reading material of informa- 
tional value for the upper elementary grades. The various 
volumes of this series are devoted to the most interesting 
and important countries of the world. 

THE NEED. In schools where silent reading has its place, 
children read several times as many books in a school year 
as formerly. It is advisable that the additional reading 
matter be diversified in character and that it contain 
worthwhile information in interesting form. 

THE Epitors. Burton Holmes, the traveler and lecturer, 
has traveled during the last thirty years more than a million 
and a quarter miles and taken hundreds of thousands of 
photographs. He has undoubtedly seen more of the world 
and its people than any other man that ever lived. William 
H. Wheeler is the co-author of several successful readers 
for the elementary grades. 

THE INFORMATION. The information contained in these 
interesting articles is intended in an informal way to sup- 
plement the study of geography; to give the reader, through 
the text and the pictures somewhat the same vivid mental 
picture of the interesting sights and outstanding features 
of these countries that he would get by actually visiting 
them. 

More particularly these stories are intended to supply 
the information for a study of humanity—to give the reader 
a sympathetic understanding of the customs, thoughts and 
daily lives of the people of foreign lands; not merely to see 
how they live, the food they eat, the clothes they wear, but 
particularly to find out what they think and believe, and 
what their historical background is, in order to appreciate 
the motives that prompt them in what they are doing to- 
day. In other words, to lead the reader to think of these 
people as fellow travelers through life, and not as another 
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race of creatures bound on other journeys. In this respect, 
it is hoped that the books may be a small contribution 
towards an eventual world peace; for ‘‘to understand all is 
to forgive all.” 

Unusual accuracy is claimed for the information in these 
books. Many adult readers will find that several long- 
cherished conceptions of other nations are really miscon- 
ceptions. 

It would be impossible to make this information interest- 
ing if only the bare facts about a dozen widely different 
countries were condensed into a single volume. Each 
volume of this series is confined to one natural unit of the 
world and its people, which allows space for the intimate 
details that make the places seem real and the people 
human. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. It is no small task to select the 
best illustrations from such an overwhelming wealth of 
material. The aims in making the selection were (1) to 
illustrate the text, (2) to present a fair and true picture of 
the country, (3) to enliven the interest. 

THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL. A complete manual for using 
these texts to the best advantage as silent readers has been 
prepared by a competent authority, Miss Delia E. Kibbe, 
of the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
Full directions for assigning, testing, motivating, and 
correlating with other subjects will be found in the Teachers’ 
Manual. 
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GOING TO EGYPT 


Egypt is perhaps the most wonderful winter- 
land in the whole world. No one would go 
there between March and November if he could 
help it, for in the summer months, the ther- 
mometer begins its day at a hundred degrees 
and gradually rises higher —sometimes as high. 
as a hundred and fifty in the sun. Winter is the 
time to go there. People will be skating in 
America when you sail, and you may perhaps 
encounter some boisterous winter storms on 
the Atlantic. You will hope for calm weather 
when you pass through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar into the Mediterranean, but even the Medi- 
terranean is likely to be in its winter mood— 
that mood which used to terrify mariners, long 
ago, in the days of little boats. When at length 
you sight Alexandria, the largest port of Egypt, 
and indeed of all Africa, you will be very glad 
of the prospect of having solid ground beneath 
your feet. 

If you are lucky, Alexandria may greet you 
with an agreeable sort of cool, early spring 
sunshine; but it is more likely that Alexandria, 
too, will be in its winter mood, bleak and 
rainy; for the shores of the Mediterranean 
have their winter rainy season, just as Cali- 
fornia has hers. However, if you take a train 
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The Great Pyramid looks on while a modern Egyptian threshes his grain. 


for Cairo, a hundred miles to the south, you 
will soon be at the edge of the land of almost 
unbroken sunshine. Of course you will not 
expect clean air in a big city, and Cairo is 
the biggest city in Africa, a city of not far from 
a million souls; but if you will take a camel 
and ride across the Nile Bridge to the Pyramids, 
you will be breathing the most wonderful air in 
the world —the clean air of the Sahara Desert. 

For Egypt itself is just a long narrow strip 
of garden laid by the Nile River through the 
midst of the sands of the Sahara, and therefore 
the air of Egypt is really desert air. It is purer 
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and more exhilarating than sea air or mountain 
air. It often makes sick people feel well, and 
it always makes well people feel very much like 
doing things. 

The desert sun blazing down upon the earth, 
through this pure air, will make you see colors 
that you have never dreamed of before. You 
have never seen a really green field until you 
have seen an Egyptian field. The sands are like 
an ocean of gold. A little girl in a yellow dress 
looks as though she had taken a piece of the 
sun itself for her clothes. The low mud houses 
of the Egyptian farmers cast purple shadows, 
and the waving date palms that shade the 
villages fairly gleam. The sky is a deep sap- 
phire color, and the Nile itself, at certain seasons 
and in certain lights is a blood red. At these 
times, you can almost imagine the Nile flowing 
blood instead of water as Moses predicted when 
he prophesied the plagues of Egypt. 

Often at a winter resort or at a summer re- 
sort in some other fine climate, you will have 
the feeling of being ‘‘all dressed up and no place 
to go.” You will never feel that way in Egypt. 
At the end of a winter’s sight-seeing in Egypt, 
you will begin to count over the many wonderful 
things you have left unseen, and will decide 
that you might spend many winters there with- 
out seeing them all. 

A ride on the back of a donkey or a camel 
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through the desert air is an agreeable novelty 
in itself; but in Egypt you have the additional 
pleasure of knowing that, at the end of every 
such ride, there will be something amazing to 
see. Of course, there are the Pyramids and 
there is the Sphinx; and there are enormous 
temples. All these things were built thousands 
and thousands of years ago; but a ruin that is 
merely a ruin would not be of any particular 
interest except to an architect. The ruins of 
Egypt, however, tell a story, a very complete 
story of the lives of the people who lived in 
Egypt long ago; and when you visit the tombs 
of these people, you will see on the walls pic- 
tures of all the things they liked to do. In the 
Museum at Cairo, you will see toys and dolls 
and chairs and couches and jewelry from these 
days of long ago; and, stranger still, you will 
see some of the people themselves, for they 
caused their bodies to be preserved. These 
bodies, as you no doubt already know, are 
called mummies. 

It seems a long time since the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence — over a hundred 
and fifty years. That was in the days of your 
great, great, great grandfather. The begin- 
ning of the Christian era was nearly two thou- 
sand years ago—so long ago that you can 
hardly imagine it in terms of grandfathers; and 
it will be still more difficult for you to imagine 
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the age of Egypt; for, two thousand years ago, 
Egypt was already at least four thousand years 
old, and some people say ten thousand. 

In fact, some people say that the civilization 
of Egypt is the oldest in the world. Others 
say that it may not be; but most people are 
agreed that we know the history of Egypt 
farther back than we know the history of any 
other country, and that its civilization is at 
least one of the oldest. 

The reason the Egyptians were so early in 
discovering the arts of civilization was partly 
because they lived in a country that was very 
safe. Islands are supposed to be a safe place 
to live—that is, they used to be — because 
they are so easily defended; but Egypt was 
even safer than an island, for instead of being 
surrounded by water, it was surrounded by 
desert, and the desert, in turn, was hemmed 
in and protected by mountains. 

The reason we know the history of the Egyp- 
tians so far back is because of one of their 
religious beliefs, a belief that seems almost to 
have been born with them. This was their be- 
lief in immortality. They imagined that in the 
life after death, people would need some of the 
things that they used to need in this life; 
and so, way back in the times when men were 
using implements of stone, before metal had 
been put to practical uses, the Egyptians 
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buried with a man his stone tools and also 
a little grain for food. As time went on and 
the Egyptians became richer and more cul- 
tured, the things they buried with their dead 
became more and more splendid. Many of these 
things, both of very early date and also of later 
date, have been preserved to us. 

In this way, we know much about the lives 
of the Egyptians from the earliest times — six 
thousand years ago at least. This knowledge 
is, of course, not exactly history in the sense 
of a story of events; but from about 3400 
B.C. we know the actual history. In very 
early days, there were two kingdoms, the king- 
dom of Lower Egypt and the kingdom of 
Upper Egypt. In about 3400 B.c., a king of 
Upper Egypt named Menes conquered Lower 
Egypt, and united the two lands. From that 
time the ruler of Egypt, the pharaoh, wore the 
double crown, the red crown of Upper and the 
white crown of Lower Egypt. In fact, according 
to a recent discovery of Professor Breasted’s, 
kings earlier than Menes are shown wearing 
this double crown; but this early united king- 
dom must have fallen apart again, since we 
know that Menes found two kingdoms to unite. 

The kingdom established by Menes rose very 
rapidly to greatness. In fact, Egypt had three 
spurts of greatness. The first was the Pyra- 
mid Age, which lasted from about 3000 to 
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2500 B.c. In this age, Egypt was very decidedly 
a Nile Valley kingdom, although her ships and 
her caravans ventured far over sea and desert. 
Then came a lull, and then a second spurt of 
greatness under the Middle Kingdom rulers. 
The Middle Kingdom was at its height just 
after 2000 B.c. Another lull, and then the 
Empire. During the Empire (1580 to 1150 
B.C.) Egypt stretched out and conquered for- 
eign lands. 

The power of Egypt waned after that, and 
it was soon Egypt’s turn to be conquered; 
but one of Egypt’s conquerors gave Egypt a 
fourth spurt as a great nation. This was 
Alexander the Great, who conquered Egypt 
in 832 B.c. Alexander did not live long 
enough to rule Egypt himself; but Ptolemy, 
the general whom he left in charge, made him- 
self Pharaoh and established a line of pharaohs. 
Just before the beginning of the Christian era, 
Egypt was again conquered, this time by 
Rome. The latest conquest of Egypt, unless 
you count the British occupation in 1882 as 
a conquest, was by the Arabs in the sixth 
century A.D. Since then Egypt has been 
ruled by many different sets of Arab monarchs. 
At one time Egypt was ruled from Bagdad, 
by Haroun al Raschid, the Arabian Nights 
caliph, and by other caliphs. At another time, 
Egypt was an independent state; and then, 
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later on, and until the year 1914, Egypt was 
ruled by Turkey. 

During all these years of Arab rule, amount- 
ing to about thirteen centuries in all, the Egyp- 
tians lost their own language and came to 
speak Arabic, the language of their conquer- 
ors. The conquerors also forced upon them 
their religion, Mohammedanism; so that to- 
day, Egypt will seem to you like any other 
Mohammedan country. The city of Cairo has 
its picturesque bazaars, or streets of shops, just 
as Damascus has, or Constantinople, and its 
sky line is broken by hundreds of minarets, 
as the characteristic steeples of the Moham- 
medan churches are called. The country peo- 
ple have, of course, changed less than the city 
people. 

After visiting Egypt, you will feel as though 
you had met two entirely different sets of Egyp- 
tians, the Moslem Egyptians of today, and the 
very different Egyptians of thousands and 
thousands of years ago. 

During the first twelve centuries of Arab 
rule, Egypt meant very little to the rest of 
the world, or at least to Europe; but during 
the last century, Egypt has become very im- 
portant to everyone. At the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, Napoleon Bonaparte 
thought to himself: “England holds India. 
Why shouldn’t France seize and hold Egypt?” 
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And Napoleon proceeded to seize Egypt. Eng- 
land did not agree to this, however, and pres- 
ently these two European powers were fighting 
each other on Egyptian soil and also on the 
Mediterranean Sea to the north of Egypt. At 
that time Egypt had a Mohammedan ruler who 
was so clever that he has often been likened 
to Napoleon himself. This ruler was Moham- 
med Ali. It was his problem to get the war- 
ring European powers out of his country, and 
he found a solution to this problem. From 
that time on, he worked very hard to modern- 
ize Egypt, and to restore to it the wealth and 
power of the days of the pharaohs. 

Under Mohammed Ali’s successors, however, 
Egyptian affairs went less smoothly, and finally 
a situation arose under which European lives in 
Egypt were endangered. This crisis was known 
as Arabi Pasha’s uprising, and it took place in 
1882. After that, England assumed control of 
Egyptian affairs. This important change was 
managed very quietly and very cleverly. An 
Egyptian khedive remained upon the throne, 
and he continued to pay his yearly tribute to 
Turkey just as usual, but his “ruling” con- 
sisted merely in doing as his English advisers 
told him to do. 

The days of the British supremacy were 
golden days for Egypt. The British saw that 
the two things that Egypt most needed were 
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“Justice” and ‘ Water.” And they gave the 
Egyptians both in abundance. They built vast 
irrigation works to store and to distribute the 
Nile waters; and they relieved the Egyp- 
tians of many injustices. One of these injus- 
tices was the “corvee’’ system, which forced 
the Egyptians to work for the government 
without pay, often for long periods at a time. 

At the beginning of the World War, Egypt 
declared its independence of Turkey, but re- 
mained under the protection of England. After 
the war, Egypt declared its independence 
of England as well. As this book is being 
written, Egypt is trying to govern itself — 
for the first time in thousands of years. Almost 
everybody expects its attempt at self-govern- 
ment to be a failure—almost everyone, ex- 
cept the Egyptians themselves. See what you 
think about it after reading this book and 
becoming a little better acquainted with the 
modern Egyptians; then watch the newspapers 
for further developments. 

It is important to the whole world that 
Egypt should have a good government and 
also a settled one. Travelers who go sight- 
seeing there, of course, want to feel that their 
lives are in no particular danger; but Egypt 
is also important to those who never go there 
at all. For one thing, it is one of the great 
agricultural countries of the world. Its cotton 
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The Suez Canal is simply a ditch a hundred miles long dug through the isthmus of Suez, 
but wt is one of the greatest highways in the world. 


crop is important to everyone. For another 
thing, it controls one of the greatest high- 
ways in the whole world. This highway is 
the Suez Canal, a ditch a hundred miles long 
dug through the Isthmus of Suez. This canal 
connects the Mediterranean Sea with the In- 
dian Ocean. It saves ships bound for India 
the long trip around the continent of Africa, 
just as our own Panama Canal saves many 
ships the trip around the continent of South 
America. 
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The docks at Alexandria. Down to see the boat come in. 


LANDING IN ALEXANDRIA 


From pictures that you have seen of the Pyr- 
amids and of the Sphinx, silhouetted against 
the desert sand, or of Mary and Joseph and 
the flight into Egypt, you have no doubt always 
thought of Egypt as a silent country. Even 
the Arabs who live in Egypt today look rather 
silent when you see them in pictures. Their 
bronzed faces and flowing garments suggest 
statues. However, by the time the steamer 
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has grazed the wharf, and the gangplanks are 
well down, you will have changed your mind 
about the silence of Egypt. In fact Egypt 
has been called ‘‘the verbal storm center of 
the universe.” 

Excited Arab porters are rushing about, 
crowding the corridors and staterooms, and 
shouting at the top of their voices. To one an- 
other they shout things that you can’t under- 
tand, but for your benefit they shout ‘Cook, 
me Cook.” For they have found that Amer- 
icans have great confidence in Cook’s Tourist 
Agency. 

You hardly know which way to turn in the 
midst of so much confusion. Then suddenly 
things begin to quiet down, at least so far as 
you are concerned. It is as though some guard- 
ian spirit — or djinn you ought to call it, since 
you are in an Arabian Nights country — had 
taken charge of you. Bags and trunks begin 
to move off without a word spoken on your 
part. You watch in amazement, and when the 
last item has taken its place on an already 
heavily laden porter’s back and shoulders, you 
decide that you had better start out to see 
where your bags are going. Down the gang- 
plank and down the dock you follow the por- 
ters. It is not hard to keep your bags in view, 
for you have had the foresight to mark them 
plainly with the initial of your last name. 
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Overladen porters hurrying along the wharf at Alexandria. 


However, you will be lucky if you don’t 
lose sight of your baggage in spite of the 
initial, for right there on the dock a well- 
groomed Egyptian policeman is having an ar- 
gument with one of the least well-groomed 
of his countrymen. It is a sight to compel 
the attention of any newcomer in Egypt. At 
first the Egyptian policeman remains true to 
his British training and attempts ‘to pass his 
countryman along with a smile and a gracious 
taking of his elbow; but the other man won’t 
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have it that way. His face works with un- 
controllable rage, angry words pour forth from 
his mouth, and his hands move in gestures of 
wrath such as you would never see outside 
the Orient. Then the policeman’s training 
gives way. Each flings angry words and ges- 
tures at the other. You can’t understand a 
word of what they are saying, but, although 
you have no idea what the trouble is, you can 
tell from their faces just how they feel. 

Is there going to be a fight right here on the 
dock between a policeman and a vagabond? 
Out of your deeply grounded American respect 
for policemen you stop to see. But no. To 
your surprise, the torrent of words stops. Both 
smile. They have fought it out entirely with 
words and gestures, and the difficulty, what- 
ever it was, is settled. You will see more 
than one of these wordy battles thus amicably 
settled before you leave Egypt. 

You hurry on down the dock to the Customs 
House, and lo and behold! the friendly djinn 
who spirited your bags away, turns out to be a 
mere human being. He is a dragoman, or 
guide, and has simply been giving you a sample 
of his ability in the hope that you will employ 
him. It is the dragoman’s business to make 
things easy for the sightseer in Egypt, and 
if you happen to find a good one, he will 
make things interesting for you as well. 
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n the closely built city of Alexandria the fenced roofs take the place of back yards. 
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Alexandria today is not considered by the 
tourist a very interesting place. In fact many 
tourists take the train from the wharf for Cairo 
without staying in Alexandria at all. Alex- 
andria today is simply a big commercial city 
—the largest seaport of Africa. People of many 
lands, French, English, Turks, Greeks, and Egyp- 
tians, live in Alexandria; and many of them 
are engaged in the buying, selling, and export- 
ing of Egyptian cotton. 
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The European section of Alexandria is clean 
and well ordered, and, to the tourist, very dull. 
If you should go there to visit friends, however, 
you would probably find European Alexandria 
the very opposite of dull, for Alexandrian society 
is rich, clever, and cosmopolitan; that is to say, 
composed of people from many lands. 

The center of European Alexandria is the 
Place Mehemet Ali, as the French call it, or 


The Place Mehemet Ali, with its shops and its open-air cafes, is the center of European 
life in Cairo. Building beyond statue of Mohammed Ali is the Stock Exchange. 
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the Square of Mohammed Ali, as we should call 
it. This is the largest breathing spot in a closely 
built city, and around it cluster the Exchange 
and the principal shops. The various trolley- 
ear lines also start from the Place Mehemet 
Ali. There are Arab cafés, too, where you 
may sit out of doors under the rather dusty 
acacia trees and sip Turkish coffee. Turkish 
coffee is not clear and thin like American coffee. 
In fact, toward the bottom of the cup —it is 
always served in cups of the after-dinner size 
or smaller — it becomes as thick assoup. This is 
because the pulverized grounds are boiled right 
in it. When the liquid becomes too thick 
to be agreeable, you simply stop sipping. The 
sugar is cooked in it, and as you may imagine, 
Turkish coffee is never taken with cream. 

As you sit and sip this beverage, you can’t 
help looking up at the large bronze statue of 
Mohammed Ali that stands at the center of 
the square. It is quite appropriate that the 
principal square in Alexandria should be named 
for this ruler, for he was the maker of modern 
Alexandria. In 1800, Alexandria was a miser- 
able village of five thousand inhabitants. By 
constructing the Mahmudia canal, and thereby 
bringing the Nile commerce once more to Alex- 
andria’s back door, and by improving the harbor 
works at the front door, Mohammed Ali laid 
the foundations for Alexandria’s present-day 
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prosperity. You will see more of Mohammed Ali 
in his capital, the city of Cairo. 

- The Arab section is dirtier and more pic- 
turesque than the European. Here you will 
meet that very useful little animal, the Egyptian 
donkey. Sometimes he is used as a beast of 
burden; sometimes, as a mount. Sometimes a 
donkey is so small that the rider has to take 
tucks in his legs to keep his feet from touching 
the ground and it seems a joke that he should be 
riding him at all. The donkey’s legs are weak 


_ Streets of Alexandria. If this donkey were a shoe, you would advise its rider to buy a 
size larger the next time. 
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An in-a-door sleeping porch in Alexandria. 


and sometimes they give out entirely, but if 
his rider takes a tumble, it isn’t a serious one, 
for he hasn’t far to fall. 

Perhaps you will see a man folded up asleep 
on a doorstep. These Egyptians seem. to have 
made it an art to take tucks in themselves when 
necessary. If you should visit Alexandria or 
Cairo in the blazing heat of summer, something 
tourists don’t often do, you would see these 
Egyptian Arabs stretched out asleep not only 
on doorsteps, but even on the curbstones, in 
any spot of shade that they could find. 
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Someone looking at his map of Africa has 
described the Nile Valley as a lotus flower laid 
upon the sands of the Sahara. This is an 
appropriate comparison, for as you will see in 
your travels, the lotus flower was a symbol 
very sacred to the ancient Egyptians. Notice 
how well it fits. The Nile itself is the slender 
stem, and the Nile delta, the blossom. A large 
map shows the petal-like outlines of the land that 
borders the Mediterranean, but even a small 
map will give the general shape of the flower. 
The single stream of the Nile divides at Cairo. 
There are two main channels; the western one 
touching the sea at Rosetta, the eastern touch- 
ing at Damietta, and there is a veritable net- 
work of other channels. Most of these are 
canals, those to Alexandria and Port Said, for 
instance. 

Other writers have compared the delta to a 
fan. But the Greeks compared it simply to 
their capital D, or delta, which instead of being 
rounded like ours, was triangular. The term 
delta is applied in modern life to rivers other 
than the Nile. You may have heard the level 
stretch of land below New Orleans referred to 
as the delta of the Mississippi, and Holland as 
the delta of the Rhine. In fact, as you hurry 
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through the blossom of the lotus on your way to 
the stem, you will more than once be reminded 
of Holland. 

The distance from Alexandria to Cairo is 1380 
miles, and the trip takes about three hours by 
express. The view from the car window is all 
that the average tourist sees of the Delta. 

It is a flat and fertile land. The glistening 
carpet of green that covers it is everywhere in- 
tersected by dikes and canals, and wherever 
you look there is a gleam of water. The whole 
delta is a network of canals and irrigation 
ditches. Practically speaking, the Nile never 
reaches the sea, for the very simple reason that 


its water is nearly all used up before it gets 


there. Among all these dikes and canals, you 
can almost imagine yourself in Holland, espe- 
cially if you are willing to accept date palms 
for windmills, and to imagine that those two 
scraggliest of animals, the camel and the water 
buffalo, are sleek cattle. 

Now and then you pass near enough to a 
village to form some idea of it. The houses 
are built of mud. Sometimes they are rounded 
to a dome so that they look like big old-fashioned 
beehives. Less often, the roofs are flat and 
thatched with straw, and the goats, sheep, 
chickens, dogs, and pigs are all up there on 
those flat roofs as if to get a better view. A 
flat roof of this sort involves the expense of 
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timber beams, and wood is very scarce in Egypt. 
The beehive ones, being made of mud, cost 
nothing at all. The dovecotes are square mud 
towers. Large flocks of pigeons fly out of them. 

Every village has its group of tall feather- 
duster date palms, and every village has its 
pond. Hither the women go to get water for 
drinking and also for washing their clothes and 
their faces. Sometimes the village exhibits the 
white or yellow or faint blue cupola and minaret 
of a mosque. Mosques are the churches of 
Mohammedan countries. The houses are built 
on mounds so that they may not be flooded 
along with the fields on days when the basin 
is irrigated. 

A traveler would not have to be very old, 
however, to recall the time when this fertile 
delta land was nothing but marsh and fen, a 
wild district inhabited by criminals and out- 
laws, a place where a man might go and feel 
that the tax-gatherer and the constable would 
not dare to pursue him. 

The delta soil is naturally full of salt. Dur- 
ing the centuries of Turkish domination, the land 
was not well drained and the salt rose to the top 
in quantities fatal even to the hardiest crops. 
The British had first to drain the marsh land 
and dry the soil, then provide the farmers with 
clear water from the Nile. After a crop or two 
the soil became valuable. Financiers used to 
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watch very closely the movements of the English 
surveyors in order to buy tracts of delta land 
cheaply just before irrigation works were begun 
in a given district. 

Today the delta has its mind on one thing — 
cotton. The people of its tiny villages grow the 
cotton crop and those of its busy provincial 
towns, Damanhur, Tanta, and the rest, store 
and sell it. To be sure, they grow other things, 
too, for cotton is a very exhausting crop and 
must be planted in rotation with other crops. 
One of the alternative crops is a familiar sight to 
Americans, for it is no other than our own In- 
dian corn. 

Egyptian cotton is different in many ways 
from the cotton grown in our southern states. 
It is tawny in color, instead of snowy white. 
Its fibers are longer, though not so long as 
those of the precious sea-island cotton. It has 
greater firmness, elasticity, and strength, all of 
which make it useful for special purposes. 
Strangely enough, Egyptian cotton is now being 
grown in America; not in the southern states, 
however, but in Arizona and California, where 
conditions are similar to those in the Nile 
delta; namely, the air is dry and the crops are 
watered by irrigation rather than by rain. Dur- 
ing the World War, the makers of automobile tires 
were fortunate in not having to depend upon 
Egypt for the sort of cotton they needed. 
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~The railway station at Cairo. The irregular open space in front of it is known as 
Place Ramses II. 
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Cairo today is a city of nearly a million in- 
habitants. It is the largest city in Africa, the 
capital of a prosperous nation which numbered 
about ten millions at the time of the last census 
and which may now number a million more. 
It is also something of a world-capital so far 
as the pleasure-seekers and money-spenders of 
the world are concerned. Hither globe-trotters 
flock by the thousands every winter, partly for 
the climate, partly for the prospects of gaiety, 
and partly because they know that Cairo is 
the place for a globe-trotter to be in the winter. 
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It almost always happens that the first view 
of a city is disappointing. The districts that 
lie along a railroad track are never attractive, 
and so it is with Cairo. You catch glimpses of 
a dilapidated suburb, and then, the first thing 
you know, you are at the Central Station in 
Cairo. 

From the station you are taken direct to 
your hotel. Shepheard’s Hotel is no longer the 
only Christian hotel in this Mohammedan town, 
nor is it even the most luxurious, but it is still 
the heart of European life in Cairo. 


WAP: 


The balconies of Shepheard’s Hotel are decorated with flags of many nations, and the 
guests on its porch come from all over the world. 
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Looking from Shepheard’s porch you may single out guides in flowing robes, business 
men in suit and fez, a syce walking down the middle of the street, and an Egyptian 
gentleman on a donkey. 


Shepheard’s is one of the most famous hotels 
in the world. It is also a social center. Every- 
one comes to take tea on Shepheard’s terrace 
at five o’clock. Everyday at that hour the 
veranda is alive with women arrayed in expen- 
sive hats and dresses. A military band plays 
the national airs and the popular tunes of all 
lands just to make everyone feel at home. In 
the evening there is usually a dance or a fancy- 
dress ball indoors. Often there is an out-of-door 
féte, for Shepheard’s has a lovely garden. This 
garden is just the place for carnivals with 
snowlike showers of confetti, for Venetian lan- 
tern fétes, or for gatherings in the moonlight. 
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The street that runs past Shepheard’s is 
known as the Street of Camels, but you won’t 
see many camels there nowadays. They have 
been crowded off by the cabs and carriages and 
motor cars. 

The camel has been called the ship of the 
desert, and here in Egypt the donkey might well 
be called the tug or the tender of the desert. 
Donkeys are still to be seen on the Street of 
Camels. Dozens of them crowd about under the 
terrace of Shepheard’s every morning waiting 
to be hired for a trip through the streets of 
Cairo or out into the desert. The donkey boys 
fairly fight for possession of the tourists. Many 
have named their donkeys after our great men 
and women, each hoping that the name of his 
donkey will decide the tourist in his favor. From 
among the general confusion you will hear 
scraps of English such as these: “Mary Ander- 
son, very pretty donkey;”’ ‘Abraham Lincoln, 
best donkey;” or “Teddy Roosevelt, very hard 
work, never get tired.”’ Other donkeys are 
named after the French president, or after Lord 
Cromer. These names are supposed to attract 
the French and the English, as “Teddy Roose- 
velt’”’ is supposed to attract us. 

Nowadays many of the Egyptians who live 
in cities and work in offices have given up the 
flowing white robes that they used to wear 
when the desert Arabs set the fashions. They 
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now wear coats and trousers, shirts and neck- 
ties, as nearly as possible like those of ‘the 
American and European residents. There is 
one picturesque article of dress, however, that 
they can’t quite give up, so strong is the cus- 
tom that commands them to wear it; this is 
the close-fitting red cap or fez. The real name 
for this cap is, of course, not fez at all but tar- 
boosh. Most Europeans call it the fez, and 
you probably will do so too, but it is.a satisfac- 
tion to know the right word for a thing even 
if you don’t use it. It takes a day or so for the 
newcomer to Cairo to get used to seeing a per- 
fectly ordinary suit of clothes finished off by 
this bright red fez, instead of by a dull-toned 
soft hat or derby. 

It is almost as much trouble to keep a fez 
in order as to keep your shoes shined. The 
real dandy sends his fez to be steamed and 
reshaped as often as once a week. Shops that 
perform this service are nearly as common in 
Cairo as shoe-shining parlors are in America. 

The shop is provided with something that 
looks like a brass cook stove with rows of brass 
dinner bells on it. The dinner bells are double 
and they may be taken apart. On the inner 
mould of each one is a red fez newly pressed 
imto a smart and effective shape. A wayside 
establishment may have only one of these 
brass cookstove-and-dinner-bell devices, but 
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A large fez-pressing establishment. On the inside of each of these brass dinner-bells is 

a red fez newly pressed into shape. A dandy has his fez pressed as often as once a week. 

the larger shops in the thickly populated dis- 

tricts often have dozens of them. 
This red fez of which the Egyptian takes 

such good care, is something more to him than 

just a hat. It is almost a state of mind. When 

he is feeling well and gay, he wears it jauntily. 

But when trouble comes to him, whether it is 

a death in his family, or the loss of a twenty 

piaster note — the piaster is the Egyptian five- 

cent piece — he expresses his feeling by dash- 

ing his fez upon the ground. After doing this, 

he picks it up, puts it back on his head, and 

apparently begins life anew. 
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Perhaps it has never occurred to you that 
Haroun al Raschid, the Arabian Nights’ Caliph 
of Bagdad, was a real person. He was, and he 
ruled not only Bagdad, but also Egypt. His 
Egyptian capital was the town now knownas Old 
Cairo, a little to the south of the new city. The 
modern city was founded by a later Caliph, in 
the year 969, but even in this new city, now 
nearly a thousand years old, Haroun al Raschid 
might find places where he would feel very much 
at home. The streets and bazaars of the Arab 
section are as full of noise, and color, and gaiety, 
and as crowded with mysterious shops as those 
of his own Bagdad in its golden days. 

Another old friend who has been in Cairo 
before you is the Sultan Saladin. You will 
remember him as the chivalrous opponent of 
the English king, Richard Coeur de Lion in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe. Saladin made Cairo 
his capital for eight years, and lived there in 
great splendor. You may still see some of the 
building that he did on the fortress. 

Strangely enough, Napoleon Bonaparte ruled 
here, too, though only for a few months. At 
the Battle of the Pyramids in 1798 he made 
himself master of Egypt, and quite naturally 
chose Cairo as his headquarters. 
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And speaking of old friends, most of the 
automobiles of Cairo are Fords. 

If you have ever gone to an exposition, or to 
Coney Island, or to any large amusement park, 
you will probably feel that you already know the 
streets of Cairo. The World’s Fair and the 
St. Louis Exposition set the fashion, and now- 
adays even a church sale will sometimes have 
a “Streets of Cairo.” 

You will therefore be surprised to find that 
the streets near the hotel are just like any other 
streets, that is, just like the streets of a Euro- 
pean or of a South American city, if not like 
those of a city in the United States. You will 
need to hunt out the Arab quarter, if you are to 
see the real ‘Streets of Cairo.” 

The question that is always asked of a new- 
comer to Cairo is: “‘Have you been down the 
Mouski yet?” 

The Mouski is the main street of the Arab 
part of Cairo and to visit it is indeed an ex- 
perience. It is nearly a mile long, fairly straight, 
and as cosmopolitan as Cairo itself; that is to 
say, it is a bit of France, plus a bit of Egypt, plus 
a bit of America, plus a bit of every other 
country that is represented in the population of 
Cairo. In places, the clothing stores and the 
tobacco shops give it an appearance that is far 
more European than Egyptian. 

However the stores of the Mouski may look, 
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the traffic that surges between them and past 
them is unmistakably Egyptian with its endless 
stream of men, women, donkeys, camels, and 
carts. You hear a cracking of whips, a jingling 
of money at the money changers’ tables on 
street corners, a rattling of the water-carrier’s 
brass cups, a moaning of camels, a braying of 
donkeys, and a barking of dogs. Peddlers force 
their way through the crowd, and the sellers 
of coffee and sweetmeats press their wares upon 
you. 

Branching off from the Mouski are the 
bazaars of Cairo, narrow, winding, and crooked 
streets where two carriages could not pass. 
Some of the bazaars have awnings. Dim little 
shops about six feet wide line the thoroughfare 
on both sides. These are the “Streets of Cairo”’ 
as we know them. 

The bazaar comes as near being the opposite 
of a department store as it possibly could, and 
still have things to sell. In a department store 
you may buy anything from garden seeds to 
bookcases and silk dresses without once step- 
ping outside. In a bazaar you can’t buy more 
than one sort of thing on the same street and 
certainly not in the same store. The copper- 
smiths take a street to themselves and there, in 
shop after shop, you can buy nothing but copper 
utensils. In the bazaar of the shoemakers you 
may walk two or three blocks and see nothing 
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for sale but those stiff red shoes, embroidered 
in gilt thread, that the Arabs wear. It is the 
same way in the carpet bazaar, or in the iron 
bazaar, or in the book bazaar, or in whatever 
section of Cairo’s Arab shopping district you 
happen to visit. 

In a department store, you ask for exactly 
what you want and then decide as quickly as 
possible, so that the next customer may not be 
kept waiting. In a bazaar, you take as much 
time as possible over each purchase. You sit 
down on a bench outside the door of a shop. 
The merchant brings you his wares. You de- 
cide what you want but you try not to let the 
merchant see that you have decided. He asks 
two or three times as much as he expects to 
get. You offer him half what you expect to 
pay. As you haggle over the price, the mer- 
chant sends for coffee and you sip from the tiny 
cups as the battle goes on. If matters come to 
a standstill the only thing that you can do is 
to pretend to walk away. At once the merchant 
is on his knees to you and begs you to take the 
article for nothing, but you must not under- 
stand this offer too literally. 

As you may imagine, the streets of Cairo are 
excellent to get lost in; but as the people of 
Cairo are all accustomed to tourists, you are 
not in the least danger, and to get lost in Cairo 
is a pleasant way to spend an afternoon. 
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In some places the streets are so narrow that 
the latticed windows of the houses almost meet 
over your head. 

You see many things that surprise you. For 
instance, the Arabs often use the sidewalk 
where we should use either a house or a shop. 


A barber shop in Cairo—just a razor, a chair, a towel, and a customer. 
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It is said that the habit of carrying heavy things on their heads makes Egyptian women 
graceful. If so, the woman in this picture oan to be one of the most graceful persons 
in the world. 


The barber shaves his customer right on the 
street, and very often he shaves not only a 
man’s chin, but also his head. 

You have heard that it is the custom of carry- 
ing heavy bundles on her head that gives the 
Egyptian peasant woman such an erect and 
beautiful carriage, but you have probably always 
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pictured her carrying graceful, heavy things 
such as the water pitchers that you see in paint- 
ings of Rebecca at the Well. You are there- 
fore somewhat taken aback to meet a woman 
carrying a huge barrel in this manner. 

In the European part of Cairo, the traffic 
goes on until midnight or after. Here in the 
Arab section, however, it stops very early, and 
as soon as the shops close, the watchmen unroll 
their sleeping mats in front of the doors and make 
ready for their uncomfortable night. That is, 
they do this for eleven months out of the twelve; 
but during the month of Ramadan it is a differ- 
ent story. This is the fasting month, and the 
good Mohammedan does not touch food or drink 
from sunrise to sunset during Ramadan. Con- 
sequently he must have all his fun at night; and 
so, many of the shops stay open all night long. 
Ramadan is the time to visit the Arab cafes. 
It is the time when the story-tellers are at their 
best; and although you won’t be able to under- 
stand a single word that they say, you may hear 
history-stories and hero-stories by the yard. The 
Arabian Nights’ Tales are no longer told how- 
ever; for some reason the Arabs of Cairo have 
decided that these stories are unlucky. Or you 
may go to see a shadow play. This is some- 
thing like a Punch and Judy show, except that 
the puppets are made of leather and simply cast 
a shadow instead of appearing “‘in person.” 
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One of the commonest picturesque sights of Catro is the sakka or water-carrier. - - 
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THE WATER CARRIER 


One of the commonest sights of Cairo is the 
water-carrier, or sakka; and one of the com- 
monest sounds is his prayer-like chant accom- 
panied by the tinkle of his brass cups. He 
goes about the streets carrying several gallons 
of the Nile in a goatskin or in a pottery jar 
fully half as tall as he is himself. Sometimes 
he carries it on his own bent back; and some- 
times his donkey helps him out. The Himali 
dervishes, a religious order, are also in the 
water-selling business; and if you buy from 
one of them, your drink will be flavored with 
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orange blossoms or licorice or raisins. This 
flavoring will help to cover up the taste of 
the Nile mud, which might otherwise be un- 
pleasantly prominent; for the contents of the 
sakka’s goatskin are not very pure accord- 
ing to our American ideas of purity in drink- 
ing water. To fill his jar, the carrier simply 
wades out into the Nile, and he doesn’t bother 
to wade out very far for fear of wetting his 
clothes, nor does he stop to wonder whether 
his wading will stir up mud from the bottom. 

Nowadays it is only the person that be- 
comes thirsty in the street who buys of the 
water-carrier; whereas twenty-five years. ago, 
every house in Cairo was dependent upon him 
for all the water used. In 1898, however, a 
Swiss engineer discovered that deep, deep down 
in the earth below the Nile that we see, there 
flowed a second Nile. This underground river 
yields an abundance of water, which has be- 
come pure from filtering through layers upon 
layers of sand. The water from this second 
Nile is now piped into every street in Cairo, 
with the result that the city is now much 
healthier than formerly. 

Travelers, however, usually drink at their 
hotels only bottled waters brought from Eu- 
rope. But if you are fond of Egypt, you will 
try to find courage to drink just once from the 
water-carrier’s jar or goatskin, if only a sip; 
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for there is a proverb in Egypt which says: 
“He who drinks Nile water shall return.” 

Very few of us would ever think of building 
an ice box into the front of our houses as a 
part of the architectural decoration. If we 
should, our neighbors would think us eccentric 
at the least, and it would be an inconvenient 
arrangement besides; but it is quite the thing 
to do in Cairo. Practically all the houses 
along the streets of the Arab quarter have 
front “ice boxes.” 

Of course, you would never suspect these 
ice boxes of being ice boxes if you were not told. 
They look simply like latticed windows. 

“What are these windows called?” the trav- 
eler asks. 

““Mushrabiya.”’ 

“And what does that mean?” 

“Drinking-place. Do you see the part in 
the middle that sticks out like a tiny bay 
window? Well, on the inside of this protrud- 
ing wall, is a shelf, and on the shelf is a water 
jar. The jar is made of a porous sort of stone 
or pottery like the iceless ice boxes that are 
sold in America, or like the water jars that 
travelers sometimes bring home from Mex- 
ico. The wooden beadwork of the mushrabiya 
keeps the sun off but it lets in every bit of 
breeze that happens to wander down the street. 
You would be surprised at the coolness of 
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the water inside one of these mushrabiya.”’ 

At first sight it may seem far-fetched to 
speak of the mushrabiya as an ice box. And 
yet the mushrabiya is an ice box, for it is used 
as such, and down to our own day, has been 
the only means that the people of Cairo have 
had for keeping things cool. They can’t cut 
ice in the winter and save it for the summer 
as we do, for no ice forms on the Nile. The 
temperature in Egypt seldom, if ever, gets as 
low as the freezing point; and to bring in ice 
from distant and colder lands is so expensive 
as to be out of the question except for the use 
of hotels or perhaps for the very rich. 

Now that ice is made so easily by machin- 
ery, things may change in Cairo within the 
next few years. Every house may soon have 
its own ice machine, or at least its refrigerator, 
just as almost every house now has running 
water; but in the meantime, the mushrabiya 
holds its own as a substitute for an ice box. 

However, you must not think of these pic- 
turesque latticed windows as nothing but ice 
boxes, for it is through the narrow openings in 
the lattice work that the women of the house 
obtain their coveted view of the street, with- 
out being seen themselves. Although the Mo- 
hammedan woman in Egypt is kept very close, 
she takes as much interest in what is going on 
outside as the rest of us do. 


THE STORY OF THE CITADEL 


THE STORY OF THE CITADEL 


The citadel of Mohammed Ali is the archi- 
tectural crown of his capital. Built on a tall 
spur of the Mokattam Hills, it dominates all 
Cairo. Its sturdy walls can be seen from 
almost any roof, while its soaring minarets and 
the impressive pyramid of domes on the Ala- 
baster Mosque at its summit, peer at you from 
the end of many a narrow street — not to 
mention the lower minarets of the two mosques 
that were already there when Mohammed Ali 
built his citadel. 
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But after all, a citadel is a fortress, and it is 
of little use if it cannot be defended against an 
enemy. As you look down on the citadel from 
the main ridge of the Mokattam Hills, you will 
perhaps recall that incident in the World 
War when the Italian artillery scaled the heights 
of Monte Baldo and rendered utterly helpless 
a strong fort of the Austrians on a lower hilltop. 
The citadel of Cairo would likewise be helpless 
against a battery placed on the Mokattam 
Hills; and Mohammed Ali knew this even 


The Citadel commands the city of Cairo, but is in turn commanded by the heights 
Mokattam. It vs therefore useless as a fortification. 


THE STORY OF THE CITADEL 


better than we do, for it was by a battery 
placed upon the Mokattam that he himself 
obtained possession of the citadel. One won- 
ders why he should have gone on using it when 
he knew its weakness so well. Probably it 
was merely from force of habit; for this had 
been the citadel of Cairo ever since Saladin’s 
time. Of course way back in 1179, the greater 
height of the Mokattam Hills would not have 
mattered, for there was no artillery in those 
days that could shoot far enough to endanger 
the citadel. 

The career of Mohammed Ali, the most. gifted 
Arab ruler of modern times, will remind you a 
little of Napoleon’s. Mohammed Ali was born 
in 1769, the same year as Napoleon, and in an 
equally remote part of the world — Macedonia 
or Albania, a district lying to the north of the 
Greek peninsula. In 1800, when he was thirty- 
one years of age, he went to Egypt as captain 
in an Albanian regiment; and in five years he 
had become master of Egypt, for it was in 1805 
that he took possession of the citadel at Cairo. 

The condition of Egypt when Mohammed 
Ali came into power is somewhat difficult to 
imagine. To begin with, there were two polit- 
ical parties, the Turkish party, which Moham- 
med Ali was supposed to represent, and the 
Mamelukes, who had once ruled Egypt as an 
independent country and wished to do so again. 
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These parties were more than mere political 
parties, for each had an army of its own. Be- 
sides this rivalry within Egypt, there was a 
rivalry from without. Napoleon had come to 
Egypt, in 1798, and had fought a number of 
battles in the hope of establishing the French 
in Egypt as the English had been established in 
India. Three years later, in 1801, the British 
appeared, and drove the French out of Egypt, 
and then, in order to get the British out, Mo- 
hammed Ali was forced to make friends with 
his own enemies, the Mamelukes, for he needed 
their troops; and thereby hangs a story. 

The British having been put out of Egypt, 
Mohammed Ali at once gave a great feast to 
the Mameluke grandees — four hundred and 
eighty of them — at his palace within the cita- 
del of Cairo. The Mamelukes did not wish 
to go to the feast, nor did they quite dare to 
refuse an invitation from the powerful Moham- 
med Ali; and so they all attended the banquet, 
which was a wonderful banquet indeed; and 
after it was over, the Mamelukes started for 
home, no doubt feeling more friendly than they 
had felt when they came, and thinking to them- 
selves that they would wait awhile before mak- 
ing Mohammed Ali any trouble. They rode 
away from the palace —a splendid array in 
their rich clothes — seated on their splendid 
Arabian horses; but they did not get far; for 
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they found the gate of the citade! locked against 
them. Before the Mamelukes could realize 
their danger, Mohammed Ali’s Albanian troops 
had begun firing on them; and they continued 
firing until not one Mameluke was left alive. 
Mohammed Ali was taking no chances of trouble 
later on. 

You may wonder why Mohammed Ali went 
to the expense of giving the Mamelukes such a 
good dinner when he meant to kill them all 
afterwards. Why didn’t he shoot them on 


their way up instead of on the way back? Well, . 


for one thing, if Mohammed Ali hadn’t made a 
banquet for them, the news might have gotten 
about that no preparations were on foot in the 
palace, and the Mamelukes would surely have 
suspected foul play. Then, too, if an Oriental 
wants to do some terrible thing, he usually 
tries to do it in as elegant and generous a way 
as possible. For instance, in William Archer’s 
The Green Goddess, the Rajah gives his Eu- 
ropean guests a wonderful dinner and even in- 
sists upon their taking a little time to digest it 
before he tells them that he is planning to kill 
them the next day. And in Turkey, in the old 
days, when a sultan wished to poison anyone, 
he usually did it elegantly and expensively with 
diamond dust. 

After his treacherous treatment of the Mame- 
lukes, Mohammed Ali felt secure, and he then 
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turned his attention toward the betterment of 
his country. He set to work improving the 
irrigation system. He started factories, im- 
proved the harbor at Alexandria, and dug a 
canal that connected Alexandria with the Nile 
Valley for purposes of commerce. He started 
the Alabaster Mosque on the citadel at Cairo. 
European rulers looked upon his energetic efforts 
with approval and showed great respect for him. 
But it is hard to say just who profited by his 
efforts. Surely not his subjects, for it was from 
them that Mohammed Ali was obliged to get 
both the money and the labor to carry out his 
improvements. It is said that his people were 
so miserable that it would have been difficult 
for them to be more miserable and still live; 
and to say this of a people who had been more 
or less slaves for upwards of six thousand years, 
subject to many changes of masters, is to give 
you some idea of how great their sufferings must 
have been. 

Having passed its tragic gate, you will find 
much to see in the citadel. There are two in- 
teresting old mosques besides the splendid 
Mosque of Mohammed Ali, whose soaring min- 
arets have dwarfed all the others so completely. 
Then there are a few old towers and bits of 
rampart dating from Saladin’s day, and the 
well that he dug to supply the citadel with 
water in case of siege. From a parapet to the 
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Some of the forbidding walls and keeps of the Citadel of Cairo date back to the sulta 
Saladin. This is one of the rear gates. 


west of the Mosque of Mohammed Ali, there 
is a view over Cairo and the surrounding 
plain that is unequalled unless from the top 
of the Great Pyramid itself. Two hundred and 
fifty feet below lies Cairo, with its streets, 
palaces, gardens, and minarets; to the west, 
the Nile and its islands, and beyond the Nile, 
on the very horizon, are the Pyramids. To 
the east, of course, the view is cut off by 
the higher cliffs of the Mokattam Hills; and 
to the north and northwest, by the Windmill 
Hills. 
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A Mohammedan takes his slippers off and washes his feet before entering a mosque. 
Here are some worshipers putting their slippers on again after Friday service. 


INSIDE THE MOSQUE OF 
MOHAMMED ALI 


In America, when a man enters a church, he 
takes off his hat. In Egypt, when he enters a 
mosque, he takes off his shoes. The American 
woman doesn’t take off her hat, nor does the 
Egyptian woman take off her shoes, for, in 
Egypt the women do not go to the mosque at 
all. The Mohammedan religion teaches that 
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a woman does not go to heaven by her own 
direct effort, and so why should she go to 
church? <A boy learns very early to kneel toward 
Mecca and recite a prayer, while his sister often 
begs in vain to be taught the words of that 
prayer. 

The Mohammedan takes off his shoes at the 
outer gate of the mosque; he then enters the 
courtyard and goes over to the fountain to 
wash his feet and his hands. He must always 
wash his feet and hands before. praying; but 
if he happens to be in the desert, he may wash 
them with sand instead of with water. He then 
goes through the portal to the east of the court- 
yard. The eastern side of a mosque in this part 
of the Mohammedan world is always the most 
important, for this is the side that faces toward 
Mecca. 

It was at Mecca, a city of Arabia, that the 
founder of the Mohammedan religion was born. 
This was in the year 567 aD. As a boy, 
Mohammed was a camel-driver, and he trav- 
eled far with the caravans that went out from 
Mecca. Later he became a merchant. 

The people of Mecca, and in fact, all the 
Arabs of that day, were worshipers of idols. 
Mohammed had seen something of the Chris- 
tians and of the Jews in the course of his travels, 
and he began to wish that he might give his 
own country a religion that would be good and 
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pure like theirs, and more sensible than the 
superstitious worship of sticks and stones. 

He tried to talk to the people of Mecca, but 
they would not listen to him; and at length 
they drove him out. Mohammed fled to the 
city of Medina in 622. His flight, known as 
the Hegira, from the Arabic word for flight, 
gives the Mohammedans their year one, just 
as the birth of Christ gives the Christian nations 
theirs. At Medina, Mohammed won a great 
many followers. He also talked things over with 
the Jews there, but could not persuade them 
to come to an understanding and join him. 
When he found that they would not do so, he 
then raised an army, and declaring war upon the 
Jews and also upon the people of Mecca, he 
marched back to the city of his birth a con- 
queror. 

Thus began the policy of conversion at the 
point of the sword. Mohammed continued for 
the rest of his lifetime to convert people by 
conquering them; and after his death, in 682, 
his successors went right on conquering. In a 
hundred years Mohammedanism had swept over 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, northern Africa, and even 
over Spain. It was not until 732 that the ad- 
vance of the conquering Mohammedans into 
Europe was stopped. This was the battle of 
Tours, and the hero was the French King, 
Charles Martel, grandfather of Charlemagne. 
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The conquering days of Mohammedanism 
are long since over, but today the religion that 
was started by the camel-boy of Mecca num- 
bers over two hundred and twenty million fol- 
lowers. The United States has come into con- 
tact with one group of Mohammedans, the 
Moros of the Philippine Islands. The followers 
of Mohammed are outnumbered only by the 
Christians and by the disciples of the Chinese 
teacher, Confucius. 

Mohammedanism accepts the teachings of 
the Hebrew prophets and of Christ, believing 
that Mohammed is one prophet among several, 
but that he was the greatest of all because he 
was the last of them. At first, Mohammed 
told his followers to face the sacred city of 
Jerusalem in their prayers, but when he found 
that he could not win the Jews, he bade all 
Mohammedans face toward Mecca, the city of 
his own birth, instead of toward Jerusalem. 

The sacred book of the Mohammedans is 
the Koran. It consists of the sacred sayings 
and teachings of Mohammed as taken down by 
his followers. Mohammed himself could not 
write. 

At the eastern side of the great east room of 
the mosque there is a niche in the wall to show 
the exact direction in which the worshiper is 
to turn. This is called the Mihrab. Men who 
have their eyesight may merely look at it, but 
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Moslems at prayer with their hats on and their shoes off. 


the blind men, of whom there are many in 
Egypt, must touch it. 

Close by the Mihrab, and approached by a 
narrow stairway, is a high pulpit which is called 
the Mimbar. From it the imam — imam is 
the Arabic word for priest — reads the sermon 
each Friday. In away, Friday is the Moham- 
medan Sunday, but it is not a day of rest, for 
business goes on as usual. In another way, 
every day is Sunday. For five times a day, at 
sunset, at nightfall, at daybreak, at midday, 
and also in the afternoon, every Mohammedan 
must prostrate himself and recite a prayer, 
wherever he may happen to be. 
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Moslems prostrating themselves toward Mecca. 


He faces Mecca as nearly as possible, pros- 
trates himself, and makes certain gestures be- 
fore praying. Afterwards, he looks over his 
left shoulder and over his right in recognition 
of the two recording angels who, as he believes, 
have been watching him; for he hopes as the 
result of his faithful religious observances to 
get to heaven. His ideas of heaven are very 
definite and what we should consider very 
material. He believes that in heaven there are 
a great many nice things to eat and to drink 
and that he will always be just hungry enough 
and just thirsty enough to enjoy them; and 
contrary to the Christian belief that in heaven 
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there is no marrying or giving in marriage, he 
believes that he will have a number of new 
wives,— fairy creatures known as houris—and 
that, in addition, he may have as many of his 
earthly wives as he cares to have. As you may 
know, the Koran allows a man four wives even 
in this world; however, in Egypt today it is 
no longer customary to have more than one 
wife at a time. 

A foreigner visiting a mosque does not take 
off his shoes, but puts on more shoes instead. 


A tourist visiting a mosque does not take off his shoes but puts on more shoes, yellou 
felt slippers in enormous sizes. 


THE MOSQUE OF MOHAMMED ALI 


Pairs and pairs of yellow felt slippers in enor- 
mous sizes are waiting at the entrance. You slip 
your feet into a pair and the attendant ties the 
strings for you. You then shuffle along in them 
as best you may. Your first thought upon en- 
tering the great east room is that perhaps the 
reason for not letting you walk there in your 
dirty street shoes is not entirely a religious one. 
For the broad acres of the floor are covered with 
hundreds of the most magnificent Turkish car- 
pets you have ever seen. These carpets are 
beautiful in design and their rich colorings are 
mellowed by age. They are also very fine and 
thick and silky and you think that the bare 
feet of the worshipers must sink in very 
pleasantly. The mosque is so large as to be 
almost indescribable unless you compare it with 
such a place as St. Peter’s in Rome. It is likea 
large piece of the outdoors walled in. Our eyes 
wander up and up to the great dome. Crystal 
globes hanging from the dome gleam in the 
half light like soap bubbles. 

This mosque was finished in 1857. Moham- 
med Ali did not live to see his dream come 
true, but he is buried in one corner of the east 
room as he wished to be. Quite often the Mo- 
hammedan rulers of the past built mosques with 
a view to being buried in them, and you can 
always tell these tomb-mosques from the others 
by the fact that they have domes or cupolas 
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In the Alabaster Mosque of Mohammed Ali, you are impressed by the acres of splendid 
carpets, the dazzling chandeliers, and the hundreds of crystal globes that hang like soap 
bubbles from the ceiling. 


as well as the slender steeple-like minarets that 
all mosques have. Mohammed Ali’s Mosque 
is often called the Alabaster Mosque, because 
its walls are encrusted with alabaster. It is 
not what we usually think of as alabaster, how- 
ever — the fine-grained, pure white stone of 
which statues and vases are sometimes made. 
It is of a yellow and coarse-grained variety, 
but even the supply of this material gave out 
before the work was completed. This is why 
some of the panelings and pillars are made of 
wood, and painted to match the alabaster. 


THE MUEZZIN ee 


M inarets Many hae shies balconies. The muezzin gives hie first =e to prayer ee 
the lowest, and the evening call from the highest. 


THE MUEZZIN 


Cairo is said to have four hundred mosques. 
Persons who have tried to count them usually 
give up at about that number, even though 
they admit that there may be one or two more 
hidden away in the narrow and twisted streets. 
Each of these mosques has one or perhaps two 
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minarets, as their slender steeples are called; 
and, as you look down on Cairo from one of 
them, you are almost bewildered by the number 
of these graceful fingers pointing heavenward. 

It is somewhat surprising to learn that al- 
though the minarets are used for calling thepeople 
to prayer, not one of these tall belfries has a 
bell in it. Instead of a bell, each mosque has 
its muezzin. The muezzin is a man who climbs 
the dizzy heights of the minaret and calls the 
people to prayer with his own voice. You 
would think that, by the time he got up there, 
he would be too much out of breath to make a 
sound; but he isn’t. His voice rolls out in a 
high, clear, and penetrating chant, which is 
heard quite as far as it needs to be; for you 
must remember that a block or two away, 
there will be another minaret and another 
muezzin calling. 

This is one of his chants, translated into Eng- 
lish: “Allah is great (four times). I testify that 
there is no god but Allah (two times). I testify 
that Mohammed is the apostle of Allah (two 
times). Come to prayers (two times). Come to 
salvation (two times). There is no god but Allah.” 
The many repetitions of the word ‘‘Allah” make 
the muezzin’s chant very liquid and musical. 

Blind men are preferred as muezzins, since 
it is forbidden to men to look down on the 
housetops of the city where the women of the 
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household often appear unveiled. It is also a 
good way, you will think, to make use of a few 
of those unfortunates of whom Egypt has so 
many. 

To visit all the four hundred mosques of Cairo 
or even all the more important ones is some- 
thing that the tourist should not attempt if he 
wishes really to enjoy any of them. But there 
is one that you will not want to miss and this 
is the Mosque of Amr. It is located in Old 
Cairo, a small town to the south of modern 
Cairo, and is usually spoken of as dating from 
the year 640 A.D. 

Now you couldn’t hope to find a mosque 
very much older than that if you looked through- 
out the Mohammedan world, for 640 A.D. is only 
eighteen years after the beginning of the Mo- 
hammedan era. 

It would take an expert to find in the present 
Mosque of Amr any trace of that first unpreten- 
tious little mosque, and yet even in its present 
form the Mosque of Amr is very old. In fact 
it is so old that it is almost out of use. Only 
a straggling handful of peasants are to be seen 
here at the time of the Friday service and it 
is only once a year that the mosque awakens 
to something of its oldtime importance. On 
the last Friday of Ramadan, the month of fast- 
ing, a solemn service is held here and the ruler 
of Egypt attends with all his court. 
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The Egyptian seems to hold the Mosque of 
Amr in a very particular sort of esteem, even 
though he has so nearly deserted it. In the 
year 1808 the rise of the Nile was delayed and 
the Mosque of Amr was the one chosen for a 
particularly impressive service held in the hope 
of influencing the river. The Mohammedan 
imams, the Jewish rabbis, and the Christian 
clergy all came together at the Mosque of Amr 
to offer prayer. 

And it is at the Mosque of Amr that we may 
see something to remind us of two very inter- 
esting minor superstitions of the Moham- 
medan faith. Among the marble pillars of the 
mosque are two that are set very close to- 
gether. It is said that a man who can’t squeeze 
his body between them can’t hope to squeeze 
his soul through the narrow gates of Moham- 
med’s paradise. It is quite interesting to see 
the worshipers trying to squeeze themselves 
through. After neither eating nor drinking 
from sunrise to sunset for a month — which is 
what the observance of Ramadan means — 
they ought to be able to squeeze through. 
But of course they may have managed to eat 
a good deal during the hours of darkness. 

Another superstition concerns a white- 
washed shrine inside the mosque. In the angle 
of this shrine is a little hollow place, worn 
away by the friction of many tongues. Here 
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A hollow has been worn in this shrine by the friction of many tongues. Rubbing the 
tongue on this spot ts believed to be a cure for indigestion. 


is a young girl now squeezing lemon juice on 
the spot and then rubbing her tongue against 
it. She continues rubbing her tongue on this 
spot until the skin is quite rubbed off and the 
blood begins to come. This is supposed to be a 
sure cure for indigestion. Perhaps it is. With 
a raw tongue one wouldn’t be able to eat com- 
fortably for several days and by that time the 
indigestion would have taken care of itself. 
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The tombs of the Mamelukes. The tomb of Barkuk, the Circassian slave who made 
himself king and left the throne to his descendants, is gust beyond the first dome that 
you see. 


THE TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS 


It is more than likely, that as long as you 
stay in Cairo you will never really see a mosque, 
no matter how many you may visit. You will 
be lucky if you so much as get a really good 
look at the front of one. Crowded in by other 
buildings as the mosques are, the only part that 
you could even hope to see would be the front, 
and usually the streets are so narrow that you 
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can’t get far enough away to obtain a good 
view of that. The mosque that you will come 
the nearest to seeing in Cairo is that of Mo- 
hammed Ali up on the citadel, but the trouble 
here is not that you can’t get far enough away 
from it but that you have to get too far away. 
In order really to see a mosque you will have 
to go outside the city to where the so-called 
Tombs of the Caliphs stretch across the desert 
sands, silhouetted against the desert sky. 


A view of Cairo from the rubbish heaps just outside the wall. These heaps have been 
growing for thirteen centuries and they are now almost like a range of mountains. 
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THE TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS 


There are several ways to get to the Tombs of 
the Caliphs; but the most convenient lies 
through the Bab-en-Nasr, or Gate of Victory. 
The Bab-en-Nasr was built over a thousand 
years ago. Just outside this gate lie the dust 
and rubbish heaps of Cairo. These heaps have 
had thirteen hundred years to grow and they now 
look more like a range of mountains than a 
dumping ground. From here the way lies 
through the Windmill Hills and across the sand. 
The donkey-back ride in the clear desert air 
is very bracing and agreeable. 

Like many other things in Egypt, the Tombs 
of the Caliphs are sadly misnamed. In the first 
place they are not merely tombs, but complete 
mosques — domes, minarets, and all. One of 
them used to shelter a convent under its roof. 
In the second place, the tombs which these mos- 
ques hide tucked away in their corners are not 
tombs of the Caliphs at all, but of the race of 
rulers who overpowered the Caliphs, namely 
the Circassian Mamelukes. 

This royal line was founded in 1882 A.D. by 
Barkuk, a Circassian slave, who managed to set 
aside the rightful heir, a boy of six years. The 
word mameluke means ‘‘ white male slave.’”’ But 
these slave rulers governed Egypt as harshly as 
any free-born king could have done, and the word 
mameluke came to stand for the most absolute 
kind of a monarch. The Mamelukes ruled Egypt 
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until 1517 A.D., the year when Turkey conquered 
Egypt. After the Turkish conquest the tomb- 
mosques of the Mameluke rulers were neglected. 
Five hundred years have accomplished a greater 
work of destruction in these more perishable 
buildings than five thousand years have in the 
Pyramids. The interiors are now something of 
a wreck in spite of half-hearted attempts at 
restoration, but, the domes are still standing, 
and several of the minarets. These mosques 
are accounted among the most graceful works 
of Mohammedan architecture. The tracery of 
the domes looks like meshes of lace woven in 
stone. The tomb of Barkuk is one of the most 
perfect examples of pure Arabian architecture 
to be found anywhere. 

For this trip through the dazzling sun and 
sand of the desert you have no doubt taken the 
precaution of wearing yellow glasses and a 
sun helmet. What is your surprise then, upon 
climbing a minaret, to see dozens of men and 
boys running about on the sand below, hatless 
and without glasses of any sort. No wonder 


there is a great deal of eye-trouble in Egypt, you. 


think to yourself. 

Some of these men and boys are at work 
turning wheels, others run back and forth be- 
tween the wheels and a row of tall stakes. They 
are twisting silk. They stretch the coarse yel- 
low strands and twist them. When one set of 
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This is not a game of tennis or baseball, but hard work. The running boys are twisting 
raw silk. Tombs of Mamelukes in background. 


strands is twisted tight enough, they wind it 
up and stretch a new set. The boys seem to 
think the work almost as much fun as play. 
Besides, they consider that they are being well 
paid — one piastre or five cents for twelve hours’ 
work. If they had heard of American boys getting 
twenty-five or fifty cents for shoveling snow 
off a walk or mowing a lawn, they might not 
feel so cheerful. Five cents a day is the best 
pay an Egyptian boy has had in many genera- 
tions. 
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Some of the gay banners carried by the pilgrims in the Mahmal procession. The streets, 
balconies, and housetops are crowded with onlookers. 


THE MAHMAL PROCESSION 


Every year toward the end of Shawwal, the 
tenth month of the Mohammedan year, there 
is a magnificent procession through the streets 
of Cairo in honor of the pilgrims who are 
starting out for Mecca. For besides turning 
toward Mecca when he prays, every good 
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Mohammedan is expected once in his life to 
take his prayers to Mecca in person. The 
twelfth month is really the pilgrimage month, 
but the journey to Arabia is so long that the 
Egyptian pilgrims must set out early. 

Shawwal does not correspond to any one 
month of our own year. Sometimes it falls in 
the winter, sometimes in the summer, or as 
the Egyptian would put it, sometimes at Low 
Nile and sometimes at High Nile. This is be- 
cause the Mohammedan calendar goes by the 
moon instead of by the sun. Every month is 
measured from one new moon to the next, and 
in this way every second month has thirty days 
and the alternate months twenty-nine, and 
occasionally as with us there is a leap year to 
straighten things out. 

If you figure up six twenty-nine-day months 
and six thirty-day months you will see that the 
Mohammedan year is shorter than ours by eleven 
days. This means that if the Mohammedan 
New Year’s day should some year fall on our 
New Year’s day, the next year it would fall 
eleven days earlier, or on the twentieth of 
December, and in this way it would keep work- 
ing back until pretty soon New Year’s day 
would not be in the winter at all but in the 
middle of summer. 

You would think that this arrangement of 
time would be likely to cause a great deal of 
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confusion. If we had it in this country, we 
should often have to go to school straight 
through the hot weather while our vaca- 
tion would fall in the dead of winter. Christ- 
mas might be in midsummer, and Thanks- 
giving when we have just planted our crops 
instead of at harvest time. 

As a matter of fact the Mohammedan in 
Egypt sees the inconvenience of his moon year, 
and so for most things except his religious fes- 
tivals he uses the year of the Christian Egyp- 
tians or Copts. The Coptic year is just about 
like our own, except that it begins on Septem- 
ber 10 instead of on the first of January. 

If you have a large almanac at home, look 
up the Mohammedan calendar for this year, 
and see at what season the Egyptian pilgrims 
will be starting for Mecca, and at what season 
they may expect to get there. 

At Mecca in the pilgrim month, throngs of 
worshipers come together from every corner 
of the Mohammedan world. But the Egyp- 
tian pilgrims make the most brilliant showing 
of all and bring the most distinctive gift. 

There is a great mosque at Mecca and in 
the courtyard of this mosque, there is a small 
square building known as the Kaaba, the holi- 
est place in the holy city. The Kaaba is covered 
with a carpet of beautiful black brocaded silk 
in the center of which is embroidered in gold 
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letters a text from the Koran. This black 
silk covering is the gift of the Egyptian ruler, 
and each year the Egyptian pilgrims bring a 
new one, and take back the old one. The old 
carpet is cut up and the pieces are relics much 
sought after. 

The pilgrims who are to accompany the new 
carpet to Mecca form a procession in the square 
below the citadel, to the sound of military 
music. At first you can make nothing of the 
confusion in the crowded square, the sleek 
donkeys, the camels richly caparisoned, the red 
silk flags with a white crescent moon and a 
star on them, symbol of Mohammedanism, and 
the green banners waving about some particu- 
larly holy person. After a long time the pro- 
cession starts. It marches three times around 
the square and then winds through the streets 
of the native quarter. The narrow roadways 
are lined with policemen who work very hard 
to keep the crowds in order and to make them 
leave room for the procession. 

The Mahmal is simply a large palanquin 
shaped like a pyramid, covered with velvets 
and beautiful embroideries, and borne by a 
richly decorated camel, the finest camel in 
Egypt. The camel that carries the Mahmal 
to Mecca and back will never have to work 
again as long as it lives. It is said that the 
ruler of Egypt himself used to go to Mecca 
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The Mahmal itself, guarded by cavalry. See how proudly the favored camel holds its 
head. This picture shows the Mahmal procession forming in the square below the 
Citadel at Cairo. 


with the pilgrims each year. Now he simply 
sends his empty camel-throne, the Mahmal. 
Behind the Mahmal rides the so-called Sheik 
of the Camel. This is a negro saint who has 
ridden with the pilgrims to Mecca and back 
for more than half a century. He rolls his head 
from side to side all the way. He is, or pre- 
tends to be, insane. Insane people are held in 
great respect among the Mohammedans—who 
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believe that the insane man’s soul has already 
gone to heaven to converse with Allah. 

Close behind, to guard the Mahmal, marches 
a troop of cavalry to the music of a splendid 
regimental band. Each company of pilgrims 
is headed by its own small band of fifes and 
drums, just as the sections of an American 
parade are headed by all the bands that can 
be brought together from far and near. 

Some of the wealthier pilgrims take a whole 
camel-train to carry the provisions for the 
journey —food, tents, and beds. These camel- 
trains will interest you as much as anything 
in the procession. The necks of the camels 
are decorated with flags and ostrich plumes and 
palm branches. The trappings are of red or of 
green, with dancing tassels, and bells tinkling 
from the blankets. The camel drivers and 
attendants wear bright red turbans and sashes 
and carry banners. Some of them play fifes 
and drums. 

The whole effect of the procession is one of 
gayety, music, and color. Yet there are prob- 
ably a good many persons watching it who do 
not feel gay at all. The journey is long and 
many of the pilgrims will never live to reach 
home again. This does not worry the pilgrims 
themselves. For the good Mohammedan be- 
lieves that he will not die until his time comes 
anyhow, and he does not seem to realize that 
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people’s times have a way of coming when they 


subject themselves to the dangers of exposure, 
overfatigue, and overcrowding. Furthermore, 
if people die at Mecca or on the way there, 
they are supposed to have a better chance of 
getting to heaven than they would have if they 
should live longer and die in their beds. 

The journey was formerly made all the way 
by caravan by way of the Isthmus of Suez. Now 
that there are railways, many pilgrims make 
use of these for the greater part of the journey, 
or take the boat to Jedda, the Red Sea port of 
Mecca, and make only the last part of the 
journey by caravan. Even the sacred carpet 
goes by train and boat nowadays. 

In about three months the pilgrims will re- 
turn from their sacred journey to the Holy 
Cities of Arabia— Mecca whence the prophet 
fled, and Medina where he is buried. The rich 
pilgrims hire a whole bedouin caravan to meet 
them at the station, and perhaps a company 
of clowns and mummers besides. 

In the year 1923, a very strange thing is said 
to have happened. The Egyptian pilgrims re- 
turned somewhat earlier than usual from Mecca, 
and brought the new sacred carpet back with 
them instead of the old one. Never before in 
all the history of Mohammedanism had such a 
thing been heard of. It seems that the pilgrims 
had been heavily taxed and overcharged all 
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Some of the wealthier pilgrims hire a whole Bedouin caravan to meet them on their 
return from Mecca. Here is a Bedouin warrior from one of these caravans. 


the way to Mecca, and then at the gates of the 
holy city itself they were again taxed — ten 
dollars apiece. It was the last straw. They 
simply turned around and came back, carry- 
ing their carpet and their tribute, the latter said 
to have amounted to a million dollars. ‘“‘Next 
year we will take guns,” they declared. ‘“‘We 
will deliver our carpet if we have to kill all the 
men in Mecca.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAIRO 


The greatest university in the Mohammedan 
world is at Cairo. It sometimes has in attend- 
ance as many as fourteen thousand students 
and six hundred teachers, who come together 
from North Africa, Arabia, Turkey, the Mo- 
hammedan provinces of India, and even from 
places as remote as the Philippine Islands. It 
is one of the oldest universities in the world, 
perhaps the very oldest, having been founded 
in 975 A.D. It is so rich that no one needs 
to pay any tuition; and beside the free tuition, 
several hundred loaves of bread are given away 
daily to students who are too poor to buy food. 

The University of Cairo is not like our uni- 
versities, however, nor even like our high schools 
and grammar schools. It reminds one more of a 
Sunday school. In the first place, it is held in 
a mosque, the Mosque of El-Azhar, which 
means “‘the most blooming;’’ and in the second 
place, the methods of study are somewhat like 
those of a Sunday school. In our Sunday 
schools, one memorizes a text a week or an occa- 
sional prayer or a psalm, but the boys at El- 
Azhar are obliged to memorize the whole of 
their sacred book, the Koran, one hundred and 
fourteen chapters in all. Then, too, as in our 
Sunday schools, there are persons of all ages, 
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Students at the Mohammedan University, El-Azhar, in Cairo. The litile boys learn 
to read and write, the older ones memorize the Koran, and the grown people listen to 
lectures. 
children almost small enough to be in kinder- 
garten, and white-bearded men old enough to 

be grandfathers. 

The full course at El-Azhar lasts seventeen 
years, but the older students frequently take 
only a three or a six-year course. The little boys 
learn to read and to write; the boys in their 
“‘teens’” memorize the Koran; while the grown- 
up students listen to lectures on scientific and 
other subjects about which the Koran definitely 
expresses approval. Now for the Koran to 
express approval of anything, that thing must 
be more than a thousand years old; so you 
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can easily imagine what out-of-date ideas are 
being put into the heads of these boys and 
men. When a student has finished the course, 
he is prepared for nothing but to teach the 
same out-of-date things to others. He has not 
learned even to think for himself. 

The classes are divided partly according to 
age, and partly according to where the students 
come from. They sit in circles around the 
teachers on mats on the floor of the mosque, 
swaying back and forth as they chant the 
chapters they are memorizing; or they hur- 
riedly scratch notes if the teacher is lecturing 
or explaining the subjects to them. Between 
classes they lounge about in the court, resting, 
or eating, or looking over their notes. 

They do not like to have foreigners come in, 
and often hiss or throw things at their visitors. 
It is particularly hard to get pictures of the 
Cairo students at work. The Mohammedan 
has a very strict law about graven images; 
in consequence, he thinks it wrong even to 
have his picture taken. In Egypt, however, 
he is becoming more or less familiar with the 
tourist and his camera, and no longer makes 
very much fuss about being photographed; but 
the university is, as you may guess, a strong- 
hold of strict Mohammedan custom, and it 
therefore cannot take calmly even the slightest 
breaking of Mohammedan law. 
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In the shadow of the cloister of El-Azhar at recess time. Some of the students are sitting 
tatlor-fashion just as they do when at work. 


The Mosque of El-Azhar is located close to 
the bazaar of the booksellers. At first this 
seems a highly suitable arrangement, for in 
America, university and college students buy 
a great many books. Later you may wonder 
whether these Egyptian students really do buy 
many books, considering that most of them 
study only one book, the Koran. Possibly the 
stock of these booksellers consists chiefly of 
the Koran. In Christian lands, the Bible stands 
at the top of the best sellers. Here in Cairo, 
the Koran may be not only the best seller 
but practically the only seller. 
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THE TAXICABS OF CAIRO 


Cairo has its street cars and motor cars sim- 
ilar to those in any other large city; but unlike 
an American city of equal size, Cairo gives you 
a choice of many other novel and pleasant ways 
of riding. You often wonder that anyone uses 
the street cars and motor cars at all when there 
are so many other ways of getting about that 
are so much more amusing. 

In the first place, there is the donkey. Every 
Egyptian gentleman has his donkey, and it is, 
like the motor car, useful for long distances or 
for short, either in the city or out into the 
desert. A donkey can go anywhere. You 
don’t take up much more room on a donkey 
than you do on foot. 

The less well-to-do people have donkeys, too, 
but they are likely to use them for purposes 
much more practical than merely riding for 
pleasure. Often they sling a double pack over 
the saddle, loaded until there is at least as 
much of the load on each side of the donkey 
as there is donkey in the middle of the load. 
In addition to this pack, the donkey has to 
carry one and sometimes two or three passen- 
gers. The Egyptian donkey leads a much 
harder life than his American cousin, the burro 
of the Rocky Mountains, and yet he is much 
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Enticing a heavily laden donkey by means of a bunch of clover. 


gentler and less balky. He has his mischievous 
streaks, of course, but his master knows pretty 
well how to manage him. If a donkey thinks 
that he is overloaded and if he refuses to move, 
his master simply walks along in front carry- 
ing an armful of clover and the poor donkey 
follows him. 

Then besides the gentleman’s donkey and 
the poor man’s donkey there is the donkey 
that serves as taxicab for the tourist. The 
donkeys for hire that you see lined up in front 
of Shepheard’s Hotel are often the property 
of quite young boys. These boys add con- 
siderably to the prosperity of their families. 
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A short ride brings them one or two piastres, 
a piastre being worth about a nickel in our 
money, and a whole day’s trip may bring them 
as much as twenty-five piastres. A piastre 
will buy much more in Egypt than a nickel will 
here. 

All the time the tourist is riding a donkey, 
the boy owner runs along behind, shouting to 
encourage the donkey and shaking his stick 
to threaten him. 

A less comfortable but an even more exciting 
animal to ride is the camel. The donkey has 
an agreeable trot and keeps you nearer the 
ground than a pony does. On a camel’s hump 
you feel yourself perched at a dizzy height, and 
the peculiar swinging motion of the camel’s 
lope is quite likely to make you seasick at 
first. Perhaps this is one reason why the camel 
is called the ship of the desert. Probably you 
will not try riding a camel at all while you 
are in Cairo, but for long rides in the desert, 
later on, you may have to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

Then there are the camels with tents or pavil- 
ions or palanquins on their backs. In an Arab 
wedding procession — and you are quite likely 
to meet one —the richly bedecked bride will 
be riding in a palanquin swung between two 
camels. Other camels will follow, carrying the 
wedding presents and the household furniture. 
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A wedding procession. The bride is hidden away in the palanquin between the two 
camels. Her wedding presents and household furniture follow on the other camels. 


Nor has the camel as yet given way to the 
truck for certain kinds of heavy carrying. Day 
by day a camel-train numbering a thousand 
camels goes back and forth across the Cairo 
bridge carrying loads of rich soil from behind 
the city to the edge of the desert on the other 
side of the river. 

People of dignity in the Arab world often 
ride on horseback. There is also a great vari- 
ety of mounted soldiery: English, Egyptian, and 
provincial. You can always tell a Sudanese, 
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or person from the far south of the Nile Valley, 
by his hair. It is very crinkly and he tries 
very hard to make it stand on end. 

If you are too stiff or too dignified or too 
timid to ride a donkey, the next easiest way to 
ride is in an open victoria, or two-horse carriage. 
Perhaps you will have a Nubian boy along as 
a sort of footman. The Nubians also come 
from far up the Nile, but not from so far as 
the Sudanese. They usually leave for Cairo 
when they are about ten years old, make their 
fortune there and then go back to, Nubia to 
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A boy footman on a prwate trap in Cairo. 
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Almost as cheap as walking. It seems to be only the women and babies of Cairo who 
are willing to travel thus economically. These wagons have no springs and must be 
very bumpy to ride on. 


enjoy the fruits of their youthful industry. They 
begin as assistants about some house or hotel 
and end perhaps as cook in a European family. 
It is said that two good Nubian servants will 
manage the affairs of a Cairo household so 
smoothly that all the work seems to be done 
by magic. 

Another way of getting about, and the cheap- 
est, is by donkey-cart or horse and wagon, on 
two wheels or on four. For their cheapness 
and for the number of persons who crowd into 
them, these wagons will remind you of the 
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jitneys that used to flourish in America. Ap- 
parently it is chiefly the women of Cairo who 
are so economical that they are willing to ride 
in this cheap way. 

How mysterious these women are in those 
shapeless black wraps that they wear and those 
heavy veils held in place by a nosepiece of 
bamboo with metal rings on it! The only 
features that you can see are their eyes. These 
are dark and they seem so large and handsome 
that you imagine that all Egyptian women 
must be very beautiful. However, if you will 
notice the next time that anyone has the bad 
manners to look at you over his or her tea- 
cup, you will see that any eyes look twice as 
large and handsome when the rest of the face 
is hidden. Some of the upper-class women 
wear white veils instead of black. It has long 
been a Mohammedan custom that a woman 
or a girl shall have her face thoroughly covered 
when she goes outside her own house. It is not 
a law of the Koran, however, and nowadays 
there is a tendency among the upper-class 
women to break away from the custom. Per- 
haps in a few years the black veils as well as 
the white ones will be laid aside. 

Since the advent of the street cars and motor 
cars, one of the most picturesque features of 
traffic in Cairo is rapidly disappearing. This 
is the syce, or runner. It used to be quite a 
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A syce or groom. His gold embroidered jacket gives a touch of old-time elegance 
Notice also the horn of the saddle and the peculiar stirrup. 


common thing to see his brown legs and gold- 
embroidered coat flashing down the street as he 
ran ahead of his master’s equipage waving his 
wand and warning pedestrians and donkeys 
alike to stand aside and make room for the 
great one to pass. Nowadays it is only a 
very important personage indeed who has a 
syce —a high official, or a very wealthy Egyp- 
tian —and you will be lucky if you catch a 
glimpse of one at all. For the syce and his 
master both know that a street car or a motor- 
bus is not to be waved aside by a wand. 
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1 baby camel with his baby fur still on. Camel and boy seem to be very fond of each other. 


DESERT AND OASIS 


Cairo lies at the point of the delta triangle. 
Above Cairo the hills close in, narrowing the 
garden strip to a single ribbon of green, never 
more than thirty miles wide, seldom more than 
ten, and often only a mile or two. Beyond the 
hills to east and to west lies the desert. The 
Nile Valley is, after all, only a strip of fertility 
laid upon the broad wastes of the Sahara. 
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The western or Libyan Desert is so windy that 
the sand itself will hardly stay on the surface. 
It blows off in places, leaving the rocky bed of 
the sand. ocean bare, while in other places it 
piles up, forming high golden-yellow dunes. 

The peculiarity of the eastern or Arabian 
desert, so called because it lies over toward 
Arabia with only the Red Sea in between, is 
that once in a long, long time it has a rain 
storm. The rain comes down in torrents and 
sends rivers rushing down stream-beds that are 
usually just dry, rocky gullies. For a few 
minutes these desert rivers send great boulders 
crashing about. They wash railroad tracks away 
like so many straws. 

In some ways the desert seems almost like 
the ocean. It has its billows of rock and its 
waves and eddies of sand, and its monotony 
is like that of the ocean even though the color 
is not uniform. Desert air is healthful and 
stimulating like sea air, and it is even purer 
because it is very dry and is thoroughly baked 
by the sun. The days are hot, but as there is 
no moisture to hold the heat after the sun goes 
down, the nights are cool. Sometimes by morn- 
ing there is a thin coating of ice in the porous 
water jars. This doesn’t mean that the tem- 
perature has sunk to freezing during the night, 
but only that evaporation has taken place at 
a rapid rate. Similar rapid evaporation takes 
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Camels arriving at an oasis near the pyramids. 


place from your own skin; and after a day in 
the desert you will find that you have to drink 
water, not by the glassful, but by the quart. 
Far out in the western desert, a long journey 
from the Nile Valley and from one another, lies 
a string of oases like green islands far out at 
sea. The water that freshens their tall palms 
comes from underground wells and springs. 
Kharga is the largest of them and supports no 
fewer than six thousand people on crops that 
are watered from the underground supply. 
A railroad now takes you to Kharga in no 
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time at all, but Kharga is an exception. Most 
desert traveling is still done, as it always has 
been done, on the back of a camel. 

If man had been permitted to invent an animal 
on purpose for desert travel, he could hardly have 
invented a more suitable one than the animal 
he found ready-made when he discovered the 
camel, although he might have tried at least to 
make a more beautiful one. 

The camel’s hoofs are divided almost to the 
ankle into two toes and these toes are provided 
with cushions. This arrangement makes him 
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This picture shows the camel's splay feet, his knee pads, his long neck, his harelip, 
and his wide nostrils. 
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sure footed on slippery rocks and also on shift- 
ing sands. His knees are protected by thick 
leathery pads, convenient when he kneels for his 
load. He has a harelip and wide nostrils, but 
these, too, although not beautiful, are very use- 
ful to him. The divided lip is like a pair of 
fingers to pull at thorny cactus and whatever 
other stiff food the desert provides, and for- 
tunately his mouth is hard enough to eat this 
kind of fare. His wide nostrils drink deep of 
the thin desert air, but contract to a mere line 
when the wind is blowing and the air is filled 
with sand. His arched back makes him able to 
carry burdens weighing a quarter of a ton. 
Inside him, the camel has reservoirs which will 
hold water enough for four or five days if neces- 
sary, and his hump is merely a lump of fat 
which supplies his body with nourishment in 
case his regular food fails. 

The camel is not a friendly and intelligent 
animal like the horse. He gets to a point where 
he will obey his master but never where he is 
really fond of him. To kneel when he is told, is 
almost the only trick he ever learns. He can’t 
be taught even to walk straight. Of course you 
know that with four-footed creatures, walking 
is not a simple matter of left, right, as it is with 
us. The horse has various gaits, the most com- 
mon perhaps being where he moves a front foot 
and the opposite hind one in unison; but the 
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camel elects to move his two right feet together 
and then his two left. His rolling gait is the 
result of this habit. You can imagine him al- 
most falling over at each step. 

Though camels are not fond of their masters, 
the mother camel is very much devoted to her 
own young. On a long journey, the baby camel 
often has to be swung from the camel next in 
front so that the mother may be sure every 
step of the way that it hasn’t been left behind. 

To the Bedouin who lives in the desert, the 
camel is not only his horse but everything else 
that he needs. His chilaren drink camel’s milk, 
a thick cheesy fluid that must be mixed with 
water; and the whole family uses shawls and 
ropes, and lives in a tent, made from camel’s 
hair. Camels are also killed for their meat. 
Their hides are used for leather and their bones 
are made into tools. 

Bedouins can guide their camels across desert 
wastes, where you would hardly think that there 
was a landmark to go by, as easily as captains 
guide their ships over trackless seas by the 
aid of the stars alone. Nor is a Bedouin often led 
astray by a mirage. 

Sometimes, looking off over the desert, you 
will see the waving palms and blue waters of 
an oasis, where really there is no oasis. You 
don’t just imagine it, either, for everyone in 
the party sees it quite as clearly as you do. 
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A camel train. The camel is the motor truck of the desert. 


The mirage is a reflected oasis, due to the pecul- 
iar atmospheric conditions of the desert. The 
same thing happens sometimes, though much 
less frequently, over a broad expanse of water. 
For instance, people in Chicago looking out of 
high windows ona certain sort of day will some- 
times see quite plainly the sand bluffs on the 
opposite side of Lake Michigan. 

The traveler in Egypt usually doesn’t have 
time for long desert journeys. A desert journey 
is also rather expensive. For three persons on 
a four-day trip the caravan would number at 
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least nine camels by the time you had your 
food, bedding, fodder, fuel, and drinking water 
provided for, and you would have to employ 
boys, camel-drivers, a cook, and other servants. 
Of course, these helpers would walk. They 
wouldn’t have the least trouble keeping up, 
either, for a pack camel doesn’t usually go 
more than twenty-five miles in a day. 

Besides being expensive, desert travel holds 
dangers for anyone not accustomed to it. Even 
the Bedouin fears the ‘‘dust devils” and when 
he sees a sand storm coming he sits down and 
wraps his head in his cloak. This will keep the 
sand from getting up his nostrils, but of course 
it will not prevent a sand drift forming about 
him-and even over him. A Sahara sand storm 
is much like a western blizzard except that 
it is sand, instead of snow that is blowing and 
drifting. | 

For just a taste of the desert, without any 
danger and at very little expense, it is possible 
to make a trip to a small oasis which lies only 
a comfortable distance beyond the pyramids. In 
this palm grove a market is held once a week, the 
traffic being in sugar cane and camels. Some of 
the camels are being clipped, and the camel- 
barber gets down under the camel as a chauffeur 
does under his machine, except that instead of 
having to lie on his back, he has room to squat 
tailor-fashion. 
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The only obelisk now left at Heliopolis, where there was once a very forest of them. It 1s 
the oldest known obelisk in the tapering form, the earlier obelisks being short and stocky. 


THE CITY OF THE SUN 


Every year, things are being made easier for 
the tourist in Egypt. Ten or fifteen years ago, 
if you had wished to go out to the oasis of 
Heliopolis, you would have had to make elabo- 
rate plans as to trains and carriages. Now 
there is an excellent automobile road, and there 
is also a trolley line which lands you in Heliop- 
olis after a twenty-five minute ride across the 
desert. 

New Heliopolis is one of the very newest 
towns of Egypt, founded within the last twenty 
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years as a health resort and residence suburb. gee 
Old Heliopolis, next door to it, is one of the very 
oldest. 

To be one of the oldest cities in Egypt means 
to be pretty old, six thousand years at least. 
Heliopolis, or On, as the Egyptians called it, 
was already an old city when Joseph was in 
Egypt. If you look in your Bible index you 
will find a number of references to this ancient 
city. 

It was the Greeks who gave to the city of On 
the name Heliopolis. This means “‘city of the 
sun.”’ Heliopolis had been a center for the 
worship of the sun as a god ever since the dawn 
of history in Egypt. Great temples were erected 
there by different pharaohs, and the priesthood 
was very powerful in political matters as well 
as in religious matters. The obelisk was the 
symbol of the sun-god’s presence in his temple, 
and there was quite a grove of these tall, red 
granite shafts from the quarries at Assuan. 
Thutmose III, Egypt’s greatest general, put up 
a new pair of these granite shafts almost every 
time he conquered a country. 

The priests of Heliopolis were supposed to be 
very wise as well as very powerful, and for these 
reasons wise men from other lands came there 
_to study with them. Plato, one of the greatest 
teachers Greece ever had, is said to have stud- 
ied at Heliopolis for thirtéen years. Whether 
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he really did or not, matters little. The fact 
that the Greek historians say that he did con- 
firms the ancient fame of Heliopolis as an edu- 
cational center. 

It does not seem strange that the Egyptians 
should have worshiped the gleaming sun in 
their cloudless sky. At first, it does seem strange 
that their sun-god should have been not one, 
but many. He was Ra, the falcon-headed god, 
he was a crocodile god — this mixture of birds 
and animals with the idea of god will perhaps 
remind you of a similar combination of ideas in 
American and Alaskan totem poles — he was 
also Amon, Atum, and Khepri, and later on 
he was also Aton, which in earlier days was the 
word for the actual disk of the sun quite apart 
from any ideas as to its being a god. 

The reason there were so many sun-gods 
was that Egypt began by being not one country, 
but many communities each with its own set 
of gods, and of course each different set included 
a sun-god. The priests of Heliopolis tried to 
persuade the different communities that all these 
gods with their different names were really only 
one. They explained that Ra was his most 
general name, that Atum was the name of the 
sun as an old man tottering down the west, and 
that Khepri was the youthful sun, in the vigor 
of his rising. Of course, this explanation ac- 
counted for only three of the sun-gods, but 
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probably the rest of the communities were 
satisfied in other ways. Long afterwards, Alex- 
ander the Great knew this sun-god under the 
name of Amon or Amon-Ra. He made a jour- 
ney to another of the shrines of Amon, the oasis 
of Siwa out in the Sahara Desert, and came 
back believing that Amon had made him, too, 
a god. 

Nowadays there is nothing left of the splendid 
temples of Heliopolis except a few tumbled 
stones among the growing crops of the oasis. 
All the obelisks except one have disappeared 
or have been scattered to such distant cities of 
the earth as New York, London, and Rome. 
The one that remains was put there by Sesostris 
I, a Middle Kingdom pharaoh. It is 66 feet 
tall, of red Assuan granite and it soars impres- 
sively above the gnarled sycamore trees of today. 
its pyramidal top still pointing to the sky as in 
the days of long ago. 

Before going back to Cairo, tourists usually 
stop at a little village near Heliopolis which has 
a very pretty but perhaps not a very likely 
Christian legend concerning an ancient syca- 
more tree. It is said that the Virgin and Child 
rested under this tree during their flight into 
Egypt, although the tree can’t be much more 
than three hundred years old even now. The 
garden where the tree grows is watered by a 
spring of sweet water. Most of the Nile springs 
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Legend says that Joseph and Mary rested under this sycamore tree on their flight into 
Egypt and that the Christ Child caused a well of sweet water to spring up. A still 
earlier legend of the well says that Ra washed his face in it. 


are brackish, and it is said that the reason the 
water from this one is sweet is because it was 
called into being by the Christ Child. 

Thousands of years before the passing of the 
Christ Child, however, this well had its legend, 
and a very different one. It was known as the 
Well of the Sun, and a Nubian king speaks of it 
as ‘“The water in which Ra was wont to bathe 
his face.” All the caravans from Arabia and 
Syria, whether inward or outward bound, 
stopped at the Well of the Sun, and grateful 
for its refreshment, gave generous gifts to the 
priests of Ra. 
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Modern Cairo, with its quaint streets, its 
mosques, and its glimpses of many kinds of 
life, all so different from your own, has a spell 
that of itself would be powerful enough to keep 
you interested for days and for weeks. But all 
the time Ancient Egypt is beckoning more and 
more insistently, and suddenly one morning 
you find yourself crossing the Cairo bridge on 
your way to the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

The traveler in Egypt is, one must admit, 
robbed of one of the chief delights of travel, 
namely, the feeling that he may possibly now 
and again discover something for himself. You 
aren’t able for a single moment to imagine that 
you are discovering the Pyramids, for instance. 
They are there ready for you. Ashaded road 
has been provided for the whole six miles out 
into the desert so that you may reach them 
comfortably; and if you don’t care to go 
donkey-back you may take a trolley car. At 
the very foot of the Pyramids is an excellent 
hotel, the Mena House, and on the top of the 
Great Pyramid, Turkish coffee is served. 

There is hardly another sight in the world that 
wouldn’t be completely ruined by this feeling 
that you are just doing what everyone else 
does; but the Pyramids are so tremendous that 
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A mounted policeman near the Pyramids. The white cloth hanging from his helmet 
protects his neck from the sun. 


nothing can spoil them. Many persons have 
tried to describe just what they thought and 
how they felt when they first looked upon these 
old mountains of masonry, but so far no one has 
succeeded very well. 

Imagine a building that covers thirteen acres 
of ground. Each of its sides is 755 feet long, or 
nearly two city blocks, and its height is nearly 
500 feet — about forty stories as they build 
skyscrapers in this country. A building like 
this standing out in the desert would be quite 
an impressive sight, but a pyramid is not 
exactly a building. Instead of being just four 
walls of masonry with windows in them, it is 
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a solid mass of masonry. The Great Pyramid, 
the largest of the three at Gizeh, opposite 
Cairo, contains 2,300,000 blocks of limestone and 
each block weighs as much as a load of coal, or 
two and a half tons. This is enough stone to 
build a four-foot wall from San Francisco to New 
York and back again as far as Chicago. Much 
of modern Cairo has been built of stones that 
were taken from the Pyramids, but the Pyra- 
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of stone. The Great Pyramid has stood for 
nearly five thousand years and seems solid 
enough to stand for another five thousand. 
There are real mountains that aren’t so old as 
this man-made mountain. 

The Second Pyramid is a little smaller than 
the first, and not quite so old. It was built by 
Khafre, the successor and possibly the son of 
Khufu who built the largest. It looks even 
larger than Khufu’s because it is built on higher 
ground. The Third Pyramid, the tomb of 
Menkure, the successor of Khafre, is only half 
as high as either of the others, but even this 
pyramid is 218 feet high or nearly equal in height 
to a sixteen-story building. Besides the three 
Great Pyramids, there are also six small pyra- 
mids at Gizeh. 

In looking at the Great Pyramid, one of the 
first things a visitor thinks of is climbing it; 
for in its present condition it forms a flight of 
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On the steps of the Great Pyramid. 


steps, each step as high as a table and uncom- 
fortably narrow for its height, but steps none 
the less. You look about, wondering whether the 
thoughtful Egyptian has provided an elevator to 
assist you on your forty-story climb. He hasn’t 
done so, but he has not entirely failed in making 
things easy for you; for a whole tribe of Bed- 
ouins lives among the Pyramids, governed by a 
chief who is known as the Sheikh of the Pyra- 
mids, and it is the business of these Bedouins 
to “elevate” travelers to the top. Three of 
them lay hold of the sight-seer. By pushing 
and pulling and shoving they can get him to 
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the top in ten or fifteen minutes, if he happens 
to be in a hurry, and if he isn’t particularly short 
of breath. 

The platform at the top of the Pyramid is 
about 36 feet square, and the view from the 
top is well worth the climb, as you may imagine, 
considering the dry, clear air of Egypt. To the 
east, shines the Nile with its strip of blue-green 
fertility on each side, and beyond the Nile, 
lies Cairo, the minarets of the citadel clearly 
visible against the background of the purplish 
Mokattam hills. To the west and north and 


The Second Pyramid as seen from Khufws. Many of the facing stones are still in 
place at the top. 
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south stretches the desert, and far to the south 
are more pyramids. In fact, though you can’t 
see them all, there are sixty miles of pyramids, 
or about seventy-six in all. All of these except 
one group lie to the south of the Pyramids of 
Gizeh. 

When the Great Pyramid was new you could 
not have made this climb to the top, and it 
didn’t look in the least like a flight of steps. 
The surface was smooth, and the Pyramid ended 
in a nice, sharp point. The steps are due to 
the fact that the smaller stones of the casing 
were taken to build medieval Cairo. Some of 
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little of the fa is still in place at the base of the Pyramid of M ae (Chird 
Pyramid). 
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the outer casing near the top of Khafre’s Pyra- 
mid is still in place, and so are some of the 
casing stones at the foot of the Third Pyramid. 
From these remaining bits of casing it is easy 
to imagine what the surface of the Great Pyra- 
mid used to look like. 

The Great Pyramid, like the lighthouse of 
Alexandria, was considered one of the Seven 
Wonders of the ancient world. It is the only 
one of those wonders that is still in existence. 
Besides climbing to the top, one finds it possible, 
even though it is not very agreeable, to go into 
the Great Pyramid. The entrance is about 49 
feet from the ground, and it gives access to a 
passage only about three feet wide and four 
feet high, so that for an extremely stout person 
the adventure would be impossible even if his 
curiosity prompted him to try it. Down dark, 
narrow, slippery, stifling passages you must 
slide and up others you must be pushed to get 
to the tomb chamber of Khufu; and when you 
have arrived there you see only an empty and 
not very beautiful sarcophagus. 

Robbers had rifled the tomb long before the 
archeologists of our own day found their way 
in; and no one knows what became of the mummy 
of Khufu, which this mountain of masonry ought 
to have kept so safe. Khafre’s mummy fared no 
better. The sarcophagus in the Second Pyra- 
mid contains only rubbish. Menkure’s mummy 


The Pyramid of Khafre and the Sphina—whose head was a portrait of Khafre. 
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was left in the Third Pyramid for the arch- 
zologists to find, but it had wasted down to 
a few bones. These bones and the coarse yellow 
woolen cloth that covered them are now in 
the British Museum. The sarcophagus, a very 
beautiful one, was lost, while being shipped to 
England, in a shipwreck off the coast of Spain. 

After a short ride over the sands in the direc- 
tion of the river, you are in the presence of the 
Sphinx. Everyone has seen pictures of the 
Sphinx, and its mysterious, battered face is al- 
most as familiar as Stuart’s portrait of George 
Washington. You will probably never realize 


the size of the camels in the picture as compared with the Sphinx. 
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A rear view of the Sphinx showing how masonry was added to fill in the outline. 


how large the Sphinx really is until you actually 
stand close to it. Mere figures do not mean 
much, although measurements of the Sphinx 
have been made; it is 66 feet high; the length 
from the forepaws to the root of the tail, is 
187 feet; the ear 414 feet; the nose 5 feet, 7 
inches; the mouth 7 feet, 7 inches; and the 
face at its broadest part, 13 feet, 8 inches. If 
you stood on the upper part of the ear you could 
not reach to the crown of the head. If you 
stood between the great paws you would look 
smaller than the tiniest kitten cuddled up in 
the lap of a giant. 
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For hundreds of years the Sphinx was a 
mystery, and perhaps you will not think it 
quite so interesting now that it is no longer a 
mystery. This is the story of the Sphinx as 
the archaeologists have now straightened it out 
for us. The builders of Khafre’s Pyramid were 
constructing the causeway that was to connect 
the Pyramid with the river valley. They were 
impressed by a huge rock cropping up near by, 
which had somewhat the shape of a lion. It 
occurred to someone that it would add to the 
impressiveness of Khafre’s monument if this 
rock were carved into a sphinx with the head 
of Khafre himself, and so this greatest of 
sphinxes was carved out of the rock. Where 
the rock did not suffice, bits of masonry were 
added to fill in the outline. 

The Sphinx has been several times nearly 
buried by the sands, and several times it has 
been dug out again. The first digging out was 
apparently done by Thutmose IV. An inscrip- 
tion now hidden by the sand tells how he had 
the sand dug away in fulfilment of a dream that 
came to him. The Sphinx was dug out twice 
during the nineteenth century, but the sand has 
drifted back and has covered the paws. If you 
could see all of the Sphinx, you would see an 
impressive flight of steps, leading up to a paved 
terrace between the paws, and on the terrace a 
small open temple. 
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Haskell Museum, Univ. Chicago 
A model of a valley temple. A causeway led to the pyramid. 


Not far from the Sphinx is another building 
erected by Khafre in connection with his pyra- 
mid. This is his valley temple. Each Pyramid 
had its causeway and its valley temple, but 
the valley temples of the other two Pyramids 
have not been so well preserved. This temple 
of Khafre’s used to be known as the Temple of 
the Sphinx but it is now known as the Granite 
Temple. From the Sphinx it looks simply like 
a pit in the sand, but once you go down into it 
you are amazed that anything so perfect could 
have been made so long ago. The pillars are 
not round, as pillars are in later Egyptian 
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architecture, but square. The inclined plane 
leading to the pyramid is of white limestone. 
The inclined plane leading to the roof — this 
plane took the place of stairs—is of alabaster, 
floor and walls alike. In the great pillared hall 
and in the transverse passage in front of it, the 
floor is of alabaster, and the walls and roof are 
of granite. Another room is all of alabaster. In 
a well in this temple were found several huge 
statues of Khafre himself, carved out of diorite, 
one of the hardest kinds of stone that we know. 
One of these statues is in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. It is very rarely, if you 
have noticed, that a statue still has its nose, but 
this one has its nose and its headdress too, in 
the form of the hawk of Horus, protector of 
kings, a manifestation of the sun-god. 

After visiting the three great Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, and the Granite Temple, you will feel 
that you have seen a great deal, and yet you will 
not have seen half of what Gizeh has to show. 
Clustering sociably about the pyramid of each 
pharaoh are the tombs of his relatives and of 
his nobles, the members of his royal household. 
The tombs are arranged along streets and high- 
ways like the houses of a town. Some of them 
are large, some are small, like the Tomb of 
Perneb, from Sakkara, which was brought over 
bodily and set up in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. Each has its story to tell. 
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You enter an oblong chamber, the chapel. 
The tomb itself is beyond. It was believed that 
the dead man could come back to receive offer- 
ings, and so his relatives kept food and drink 
in the chapel for him. The walls are decorated 
with such scenes from the earthly life as he 
thought he would like to be reminded of. These 
scenes tell us in picture the whole story of life 
on an Egyptian estate five thousand years ago. 
You see the noble inspecting his fowls and his 
cattle — the same flat-faced cows that you may 
see in Egypt today. You see plowing and sow- 
ing and reaping and milking, and you see the 
donkey carrying home sheaves of grain. You 
also get a glimpse of the indoor industries, 
weaving and pottery-making, glass-blowing, 
wood-working, and the goldsmith’s art. There 
are pictures of the Nile, too, covered with boats 
and barges. | 

When you see a cobbler offering a baker a pair 
of sandals in return for a cake, or a carpenter’s 
wife exchanging a little wooden box for a fish, 
you realize that there was no money in those 
days and that business was done on the prin- 
ciple of barter. Taxes, too, were paid in prod- 
uce and the pharaoh had to have great store- 
houses to hold his bulky income. Unfortunate- 
ly the Pyramid chapels —where the pharaohs’ 
own story would be told — are in ruin, and so 
you get a far more definite and interesting 
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idea of his nobles than you do of the Pharaoh. 

You leave Gizeh feeling almost as though you 
had really made the acquaintance of these 
people who lived so long ago. You know what 
their everyday lives were like, and you know 
what they thought about immortality. They 
believed in a certain far-off existence of the 
soul after death; and yet they were so much in- 
terested in their earthly existence that they half 
hoped to be able to take a memory of that along, 
too. In order to do this, they believed that their 
bodies must be well preserved;— hence their 
treatment with balms and unguents so that 
their bodies became mummies and were securely 
kept instead of crumbling to dust. 

You also know what an overwhelmingly 
powerful man the pharaoh was in those days. It 
is said to have taken 100,000 men twenty years 
to build the Great Pyramid. Just think of the 
wealth required even to feed such an army of 
workmen. The title, pharaoh, alone shows in 
what awe he was held, for instead of using his 
name or even calling him king, they dared speak 
only of his dwelling. The word, pharaoh, means 
“the great double house.’”? You also have an 
idea of the vast engineering skill of that age, 
since the pharaoh’s workmen were able to handle 
two-and-one-half-ton blocks of stone by the 
million and to put them together in a way that 
has stood the test of fifty centuries. 
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The oldest pyramid of all is King Zoser’s. 
It is at Sakkara, twenty miles to the south of 
Gizeh. The trip to Sakkara from Cairo con- 
sists of twenty miles by train or by river steam- 
er, followed by a long ride on the back of a camel 
or a donkey. 

The pyramid of King Zoser will give you an 
idea as to how the Egyptians happened to think 
of building pyramids at all. This pyramid is 
not a small one. In fact it is very nearly as high 
as the Third Pyramid at Gizeh. But you will 
notice that instead of slanting from the base up 
to the top, it rises in a series of six terraces. This 
peculiarity has given it the name of the Step 
Pyramid. Each stage is narrower than the 
one before it, and by the time the sixth stage is 
reached, the building is quite tapering enough 
to suggest a real pyramid, a form which already 
had sacred associations for the Egyptians. The 
Great Pyramid, instead of being made in six 
terraces, was made in a great many terraces. 
A first layer of stones was put down, then a 
second layer was started on top of the first, 
about 15 inches from the edge, and so on. This 
step effect is what we see today. Of course 
when the construction of the pyramid was 
finished, the steps were hidden by casing stones. 
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The’ Step Pyramid, though giving an excellent view over Sakkara, is seldom climbed 
owing to the insecure footing offered by its crumbling blocks of clayey limestone. Tt is 
the oldest pyramid. 


King Zoser had already found a way to lift 
large stones. It was this: as the building grew, 
an inclined plane of mud brick was built beside 
it, and up this plane the great stones were 
dragged to their places. This plane looked 
something like a toboggan slide; and, although 
it certainly was not so steep nor so slippery 
as a toboggan slide, the Egyptians must have 
had terrible work pulling up those huge blocks 
of stone. After the pyramid was finished, the 
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inclined plane was, of course, taken down. Such 
an inclined plane is still to be seen at one of 
the small, unfinished pyramids at Gizeh. 

Where did King Zoser get his idea of a ter- 
raced building? It seems that he had a very 
clever architect named Imhotep, and this clever 
architect, looking at the mastaba tombs of the 
day — tombs like those which you have already 
seen at Gizeh — thought that he might make 
a tomb really worth while by piling these flat 
structures one on top of the other. The word 
mastaba simply means bench. It is what a 
merchant over in the Cairo bazaars calls the 
seat out in front of his shop. When you visit 
the mastaba tombs at Sakkara you can easily 
imagine how the idea of piling one of these on 
top of another would have occurred to Imhotep. 
One of these tombs has thirty-one rooms in it, an 
exaggerated bungalow, or better, a big base- 
ment simply waiting for a house to be built on 
top of it. 

The first mastabas were built of sun-dried 
brick; but the ones that Imhotep saw were 
built of limestone. 

The time between the building of Zoser’s 
pyramid and the building of Khufu’s was a 
period of not much more than a hundred years; 
so you see that the Pyramid Age was one of 
rapid progress like our own. Their invention 
of stone construction compares with our own 
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Sakkara Sands. 


discovery of the possibility of using structural 
steel for tall buildings. 

There are two things more that one must 
see before leaving Sakkara. One of these is the 
tomb chapel of Ti. This nobleman was a royal 
architect; and, just as architects today usually 
try to build and decorate their houses as at- 
tractively as possible, so Ti tried to make his 
tomb very beautiful. You will surely be in- 
terested in his decorations. On the inner walls 
of his tomb are pictures of sailboats on the Nile 
and all sorts of cheerful farming scenes. Egyptian 
tombs are cheerful tombs. | 
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The other famous sight not to be missed is 
the vast excavation containing the tombs of 
the sacred bulls, supposed to be incarnations 
of the god Apis. For hundreds and hundreds of 
years each sacred bull that died was embalmed 
and buried in a great, beautiful sarcophagus. 
It was the French archeologist Mariette who 
found these Apis tombs over seventy-five years 


ago. Most of the tombs had long since been — 


looted. You can imagine Mariette’s excite- 
ment when at last he came upon one that had 
never been opened. On the sand of the floor 
were footprints thousands of years old! 
Several of the embalmed Apis bulls from 
Sakkara are now in the museum of the New York 
Historical Society on Central Park West. 
Where did the pyramid-builders live? This 
is another question that seems worth asking, for 
surely kings and noblemen who could build such 
splendid tombs would also build splendid pal- 
aces. The answer is that these kings and noble- 
men lived in the city of Memphis, but no one 
can show you that city now and no one can 
even tell you just where it was. We know about 
how old it was, for it was at Memphis that 
Menes built a fortification which he called the 
“White Wall.’”’ This was built soon after he 
had conquered Lower Egypt and had brought 
the Nile Valley and the Delta under one rule, 
in about the year 3400 B.c. The center of the 
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city probably moved about from time to time 
in accordance with the pyramid-building oper- 
ations of the ruling pharaoh. Thus the total 
site of Memphis would have covered a strip of 
the Nile bank at least twenty miles long. 

The workmen’s houses in Memphis were 
probably built of mud just as the houses of 
the Egyptian farmers are built today. Even the 
houses of the well-to-do were built of brick and 
wood, not of the same durable materials as their 
tombs. No doubt, these houses were very 
beautiful, with their courts and their gardens, 
but their builders knew that these earthly 
houses would not need to last for very many 
years and so they saved their stone for the 
dwellings of the dead, which were to last for 
eternity. 

Stone temples were built at Memphis in later 
days. These temples are now being dug for, 
but probably nothing more will be found than 
foundations and stumps of columns, for the 
buildings of Memphis, like the Pyramids them- 
selves, were used as a stone quarry by later 
builders. 

The only things worth the traveler’s time 
on the probable site of Memphis are things 
which don’t belong in the Pyramid Age at all; 
namely, two colossal statues of Ramses II, and 
an alabaster sphinx that dates from his reign. 
Although Ramses seems very far in the past to 
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Head of one of the colosst of Ramses. For size, compare with the men who are 
looking at it. The total length of the statue is 42 feet. 


us nowadays, he must have seemed pretty 
young to the Step Pyramid, for the Step 
Pyramid had already been standing for nearly 
two thousand years when Ramses set up these 
statues. You must expect to meet Ramses 
everywhere you turn in Egypt, for he built 
many things himself, and he set his mark upon 
many things that other pharaohs had built. 
You might almost think that he was the only 
king Egypt ever had. 
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Climbing a date palm to pick dates is a more serious proposition than climbing an apple 
tree to pick apples. The man carries a long-handled knife that looks like a golf club. 


THE FAYUM 


The shape of the Nile Valley has inspired 
many travelers to make comparisons. “‘The 
Nile Valley is a palm tree,” says one, “the 
Upper Nile is the trunk; the Delta is the feath- 
ery umbrella of leaves at the top; and the 
Fayum is a bunch of dates.” 

The Fayum is the fruit and flower garden 
of Egypt. It lies about seventy-five miles to 
the south of Cairo—a journey that takes 
four hours to make, for the Egyptian en- 
gineers believe that safety lies in running their 
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trains slowly. The Fayum is less than a thou- 
sand square miles in extent, and it has an oasis- 
like beauty; almost every foot of the ground 
is precious for the growing of dates, oranges, 
olives, or the cereal crops. Its name comes 
from the ancient Egyptian word “phiom,” 
meaning ‘lake.’ 

This is how the Fayum itself came into be- 
ing: Amenemhat III, a Middle Kingdom pha- 
raoh of not quite four thousand years ago, was 
seeking a way to control the Nile in years of 
high flood, so that it might no longer wash 
away crops and cattle and villages as it had 
been in the habit of doing. He decided to 
make use of an oval hollow in the Libyan Hills, 
not so very far above the Delta. By means 
of a canal dug through a narrow pass, he drew 
the excessive flood off into this basin. The 
desert hollow in the desolate Libyan Hills be- 
came a lake. It was called by the throne 
name of the Pharaoh, Moeris, or at least so 
the Greeks pronounced it later on. When the 
Nile was higher than Moeris, the Nile would 
flow into the lake basin; and when the Nile 
was at its summer level, Lake Moeris would 
begin to flow back into the Nile. 

In the earliest days, Lake Moeris covered 
all the district now known as the Fayum, ex- 
cept a narrow strip on the south. This nar- 
row strip was much liked by several of the 
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Middle Kingdom pharaohs. They used it as 
a camping-place, and one of the queens took 
up her residence there. Gradually the marsh 
lands at the edge of the lake were drained, 
and the lake itself was pushed farther and 
farther back. It is now a pond about twenty- 
five miles long, not more than six miles wide 
at its broadest, and about sixteen feet deep, 
tucked away in the northwest corner of the 
Fayum. 

The Fayum is watered today by a network 
of canals, leading from the main canal, the 
Bahr Yusuf or Canal of Joseph, as it is affec- 
tionately called by the people of the Fayum. 
The Mohammedans believe in the same Old 
Testament characters that we believe in, and 
the people of the Fayum like to think that 
Joseph dug their canal. 

Unless you go to the Fayum by special in- 
vitation from an Egyptian farmer, you will 
probably not see much of its fruit and flower 
gardens, just as the casual tourist sees little 
of the Delta. Instead, you will see pyramids 
and ruins of ancient temples and houses; and 
you will meet in the Fayum a god who will 
seem to you a very strange one, Sobek, the 
crocodile god. You will be shown, too, not 
far from a ruined temple, the place where the 
pond used to be in which the sacred croc- 
odiles were kept. 
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The museum at Cairo contains the collection of Egyptian antiquities belonging to the 
government. The hieroglyphics on the statue in the foreground give the names and titles 
of Ramses IT, 


THE MUSEUM AT CAIRO 


There are two sides to the history of Egypt 
as the traveler sees it. To make the voyage up 
the Nile is to see Egyptian history written 
large — in mighty pyramids and in temples as 
enormous as they are beautiful. To visit the 
Museum at Cairo is to see the history of Egypt 
written small — in those little everyday things 
which make him realize that the Egyptians of 
three thousand or five thousand years ago were 
people very much like himself. 
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Most of the things in the Museum at Cairo 
were taken from tombs; and as you look at these 
objects it almost seems as though the old 
Egyptians had wanted you to know all about 
themselves. Of course the real reason they 
had their possessions buried with them is that 
their religion led them to believe that they might 
need food and servants and everything else in 
the place where their souls were to go after 
death. They seemed to think that they might 
take even such things as jewelry along with 
them. 

The way they managed to take servants 
along is very interesting. They simply had little 
doll models made of their servants, and these 
dolls were set at their tasks. Thus we get little 


on ; , Met. Museum, N. va Cc. 
Miniature yacht found in a tomb at Thebes. 
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Miniature bakery enclosed in box, divided to represent rooms. 


scenes from the Egyptian daily life of so long 
ago. Here is a boy carrying a bag and a pair 
of sandals; here, a woman grinding corn; there, 
a man sitting before a fire roasting meat. He 
shields his face from the glow of the fire. Here 
are models also of boats, and kitchens, and 
storehouses. Here are some female servants, 
each carrying a goose in her hand and a bas- 
ket on her head. 

The ancient Egyptians also had statues of 
themselves put into their tombs. One of the 
most famous of these is the so-called Sheikh- 
el-Beled, or “village headman.” The Egyp- 
tian types have changed so little in five thou- 
sand years that when the Arabs first dug this 
statue up at Sakkara, they exclaimed ‘ Why, 
it’s our Sheikh!’ —and the name has been re- 
tained ever since. This statue is of wood. 
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The lifelike expression of the eyes is due to their 
being made of white quartz, with pupils of 
rock erystal, and with thin plates of bronze for 
eyelids. 

Kings often had chairs and chariots and many 
other things buried with them. Buried with 
the princesses were their costliest jewels: gold 
necklaces with finely wrought butterflies, shells, 
rosettes, and stars; daggers inlaid with gems 
and lapis lazuli; bracelets, breast ornaments, 
and rings. 

Stranger still, here in the Museum lie many of 
the great kings themselves. Their bodies were so 
skilfully embalmed that in all these centuries 


A group of mummy cases in the Cairo museum. Notice the heavy necklace represented 
on all of them. 
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they have neither decayed nor fallen to dust. 
The visitor to the Cairo Museum may look 
into the faces of these ancient kings. Here is 
Thutmose III, sometimes called the Napoleon 
of Egypt. Thutmose III was the ablest general 
Egypt ever produced. He conquered the Asiat- 
ics and kept conquering them until they stayed 
conquered, and he claims to have achieved a 
total of 628 victories. Here is Ramses II, and 
here is his father Seti I. The son as we see 
him here is a very old man —for the great 
Ramses lived to be over ninety — while his 
father is still young and handsome. The 
mummy of Seti I is the most perfect that has 
yet been found. 

Among the other sights of the museum, is 
a collection of flowers, birds, animals, and trees, 
all from those ancient days. Here are many 
books, some written on thin slabs of lime- 
stone — the beginning of a story-book among 
them — others upon papyrus. Many of the 
papyrus books — or rolls, we should really call 
them, since they are all in one long piece in- 
stead of being cut up into pages and bound as 
books are today — contain chapters from “‘The 
Book of the Dead.” This was partly a book 
of etiquette for use in the after life to tell the 
deceased just what he ought to say and to do 
when he met the gods of the underworld; and 
it was partly intended to tell him how to give 
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Servant figures at work for their master in the underworld. Women bringing in bas- 
kets of produce from their villages. A man forcing something through a sieve into a jar. 


those gods information about himself so that 
the gods might know that he was a good man, 
just, honorable, and kind. 

The Book of the Dead is not a fixed book 
like our Bible, but a loose group of magical 
utterances. When a scribe wanted to write a 
Book of the Dead to sell, he would apparently 
rake over his pile of papyrus scraps, begin 
copying at any convenient point, and go on 
copying until he had covered his sheet. If he 
stopped in the middle of a sentence, he didn’t 
let it worry him. Until comparatively late 
times the scribes made no special effort to 
copy any particular set of texts, although 
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some texts were more fashionable than others 
in certain periods. 

Among other things this Book of the Dead 
contained the so-called “‘Negative Confession.”’ 
When the deceased appeared before Osiris, he 
was supposed to recite this confession, in which 
he asserted his freedom from a long catalogue 
of sins. There are nearly one hundred texts in 
this confession and all of them begin with the 
negative n-o-t. The following items will give 
you some idea of this confession: 


Phrases from the ‘‘Negative Confession,” 
Book of the Dead, Chapter 125. 


1. I have not sinned. 
2. I have not robbed. 
3. I have not been covetous. 
5. I have not slaughtered men. 
6. I have not reduced the size of the meas- 
ure. 
8. I have not taken the property of a god. 
9. I have not told a lie. . 
18. I have not slaughtered a divine bull. 
31. My heart has not been hasty. 
33. My voice has not been much in speaking. 
34. My crime is not, I have done no evil. 
35. I have done no sin. 
37. My voice has not been high. 
38. I have not blasphemed god. 
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If you go to the Cairo Museum with your 
mind well stocked with the history of Egypt, 
you will find things there to illustrate the very 
oldest times. There are things that date back 
to King Menes himself, and things that date 
back even farther still. 

The exhibits are usually divided as Old 
Kingdom, Middle Kingdom, and New King- 
dom. By Old Kingdom you must understand 
the Pyramid Age — 3000 to 2500 B.c. — and 
before; by Middle Kingdom the whole period 
between the Pyramid Age and the Empire; 
and by the New Kingdom, the Empire itself 
— from 1580 to 1150 B.c. — the time when such 
kings as Thutmose III, Seti I, and Ramses II 
gave Egypt a world-dominion. 

There are also exhibits from the Greek period 
of Egypt. This period began in 332 B.c., the 
year Alexander the Great conquered Egypt. 

Or, if you don’t know or don’t care about 
dates and reigns, you will still see many things 
which will make you feel very well acquainted 
with the pharaohs and their subjects as in- - 
teresting human beings, even if you don’t 
know them as historical personages. 

The Museum as you see it today is only about 
twenty-five years old and the present building 
cost over a million dollars. It was founded in 
1857 by the Frenchman, Auguste Mariette, the 
first of the great Egyptian archaeologists. 
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A bronze statue of Mariette stands in front of 
the Museum. 

When Mariette first began digging, he had 
no place to put the things that he found. He 
used to look at them, write about them, and 
then cover them up again in the sand. First 
a little museum was built, and then this big 
one. So great is the treasure that has been 
taken out of the sands of Egypt, that now even 
this vast museum is crowded. People complain 
that, owing to the overcrowding of precious 
things, they can’t really see any of them. 

When a tomb or a temple is opened, the usual 
procedure is to send to Cairo all the movable 
contents — the valuable things that might be 
stolen, and whatever is likely to be injured by 
exposure. The Cairo Museum keeps some things 
and sells others to museums all over the world. 

You ask, wouldn’t it really be more interest- 
ing if they left things as they found them, so 
that travelers might see things in their proper 
surroundings instead of viewing them ticketed 
and jumbled together in the Cairo Museum? 
The possibility of leaving things where they 
were found has been discussed many times, but 
the expense and the uncertainty of guarding dis- 
tant and inaccessible tombs are very great. The 
plan has been tried once or twice on a small 
scale, and the tomb-robber has profited at least 
as much as the traveler. 
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ran hour each day the Nile Bridge at Cairo stands open and the tall-masted feluccas 
crowd through ut. One felucca has a load of pottery water-jars. 


BOATS ON THE NILE 


For an hour every day the Nile Bridge at 
Cairo stands open to let the boats pass. Here 
are flotillas of native freight boats, called 
feluccas. With their tall masts and white or 
colored sails, they look like a flock of birds. 

The masts seem far taller than a mast needs 
to be, to judge from the sailing yachts that one 
sees on the lakes or on the bays of America. 
The reason for these high masts is not apparent 
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at Cairo, where the desert lies comparatively 
low; but if you were farther up the Nile where 
the bluffs or cliffs tower up on each side of 
the river, you would see that a mast has to 
reach high if the sail is to catch any wind what- 
ever. 

The boats are now going downstream merrily 
enough, but you wonder whether they will have 
trouble getting back against the current. For- 
tunately, the prevailing winds are upstream. 
There may be days or hours of calm, and the 
felueca men may often have to pull at their 
oars, but when the Nile wind blows, it certain- 
ly blows. It twists the tops of the palm trees, 
it whirls sand through the air, and it sets the 
Nile craft skimming. 

The chief trouble about Nile navigation is 
the sandbars, which become very frequent as 
the Nile gets low, toward springtime. Nile 
boats are built to float in only two or three feet 
of water, but if they hit places that are shal- 
lower still, they must be poled off. 

Some of the feluccas are loaded with water- 
jars, and you can see their dazzling cargo a long 
way off. These jars were probably made at 
Kena, in Upper Egypt. 

Farther up the Nile you might see feluccas 
on their way to the mill loaded with sugar 
cane, which isan important crop in Upper Egypt. 
This crop has the advantage of keeping people 
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These feluccas loaded with sugar cane are on their way to the mill whose smokestack: 
you see. Notice the clumsy rudders of the felucca. 


busy during the months that lie between one 
harvest time and the next seed time; for after the 
cane has been harvested, it must still be pressed 
for its juice, and the juice must be boiled down 
and refined and allowed to crystallize. 

There is another reason why the Nile farmers 
like their sugar-cane crop. It provides them 
with their favorite sweetmeat. In the Nile 
villages or even in Cairo, you will see the sugar- 
cane sellers with a supply of the tall green 
stalks spread out before them. Cab drivers and 
schoolboys alike buy these stalks, bite off a 
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Sugar cane for sale in a Nile village. It is the Egyptian farmer’s favorite sweetmeat. 


little and chew it until every bit of the sweet- 
ness is gone, then bite off a little more. Some- 
times a boy will consume a yard or more of 
these cane stalks in this way. In our southern 
states, where sugar cane is raised, the stalks 
are sold as in Egypt. They are chewed by 
young and old. 

You will think the feluccas very beautiful, far 
more beautiful than a freight boat really needs 
to be. See the decorated prow. They are grace- 
fully shaped, too, and their lateen sails slanting 
over in the wind are very much a part of the 
Nile’s picturesqueness. In broad daylight they 
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These feluccas with their slanted sails look almost like a flight of birds. 


are beautiful; and when seen against the sky 
in the few brief moments of unclouded gold 
followed by twilight that make up an Egyptian 
sunset, they are still more beautiful. 

Less beautiful is the dahabeah or Nile house- 
boat, but it is a delightful craft to travel in, 
nevertheless. Some of the modern ones have 
steam as well as sail, but the real dahabeah is 
provided with only four means of locomotion: 
sails, punting-poles, towropes, and oars. The 
oars are useful chiefly on the voyage downstream. 
The towropes are used in case of a lift from a 
tug. The punting-poles are likely to be called 
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A dahabeah or Nile house-boat. The oars are in use. The punting poles are piled 
convemently about the mast, ready for the next sand bar. 


into service at any time; you may see them 
stacked up conveniently about the mast. The 
after part of the dahabeah consists of a wooden 
house which contains the cabin and the sleep- 
ing rooms. Passengers spend most of their time 
on the upper deck, which is sometimes left open, 
and sometimes canvased in. Here are their 
books and their deck-chairs and here their 
meals are served. Sometimes the dahabeah has 
a garden consisting of a few flower pots, and it 
always has its chicken coop. 

Just as a caravan of camels is escorted by 
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several times as many attendants as it has 
travelers, so a dahabeah has a surprisingly large 
crew. The matter of engaging helpers is not 
so efficiently planned in Egypt as it would be 
here. When you are paying men no more than 
ten or fifteen cents a day, and feeding them 
rather cheaply, the expense of having five or 
six men more or less does not seem to make a 
great deal of difference. 

You may imagine that it must be quite 
delightful to make a dahabeah trip up the 
Nile. You stretch out comfortably on deck 
and watch the Nile shores move lazily past. 
When the boat ties up at a dock, you go to the 
rail and watch the busy life of the Nile banks 
from near at hand. 

A dahabeah is, as you may imagine, a pretty 
expensive way to travel, and it is also very 
slow. People who are in a hurry usually make 
the voyage in one of those three-decked excur- 
sion steamers. These steamers are fitted out 
with all the comforts of the dahabeah, except 
its leisureliness, and its element of adventure, 
and the joy of having a boat all to yourself. 

The tourist rents a dahabeah, but many of the 
wealthy people of Cairo have dahabeahs of 
their own, just as some Americans own house- 
boats on the Mississippi. At the first suggestion 
of hot weather, the owners of these luxurious 
craft are afloat on the Nile. 
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On the other hand, if expense means nothing 
at all to you, but time does, you may engage a 
steam yacht for the journey. These yachts are 
planned to draw very little water, and they can 
therefore go fairly near shore. One of these 
yachts, the ““Nemo,”’ carries six passengers, and 
a crew of seventeen, counting the cook and 
the guides. Once it got stuck on a sand bar 
and twenty-seven men from a.neighboring vil- 
lage were many hours pulling it off. The bill 
for the labor of these twenty-seven men was 
only two dollars. 
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Lifting a boat off a sand bar in the shallow Nile. It was a good day’s work for 
twenty-seven men and they charged only two dollars in all. 
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The sand-covered bluffs of the lower Nile. Compare their height with that of the man 
on the path. 


FATHER NILE 


The Nile has been called the river that 
flows upstream. This is because it flows north- 
ward, and north is always at the top of a map. 
You can tell your brain that “up” means 
north on a map, but you can’t tell your eye 

~ that up isn’t up. Sometimes when you aren’t 
on your guard, your eye will tell your brain that 
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the Mediterranean is really filtering down into 
the Nile through the funnel-shaped delta, in- 
stead of the Nile flowing up into the Mediter- 
ranean. Even in such a book as Lord Cromer’s 
Modern Egypt you will sometimes find the au- 
thor’s eye getting the better of him, and prompt- 
ing his pen to write wp where it should write 
down. Perhaps you will find a slip of this kind 
in the very book you are now reading. 

_A better reason for calling the Nile the river 
that flows upstream, might be the fact that for 
a short time each year it really does flow up- 
stream along part of its course. 

Just how does this strange thing happen? 
Far up in Africa there are two Nile rivers in- 
stead of one. The Blue Nile comes down from 
the mountains of Abyssinia. The White Nile 
has its source in the very heart of Africa. You 
may have heard of Lake Victoria, which is sec- 
ond in size only to our own Lake Superior, and 
is three-quarters of a mile above sea-level. It 
is at Ripon Falls at the outlet of this lake, that 
the White Nile begins. 

These two Nile Rivers meet at Khartum up 
in the Sudan and flow on from there as one 
stream, to be joined a little later by the Atbara, 
another river from the Abyssinian mountains. 
You must keep in mind the fact that Nubia 
lies to the south of Upper Egypt and that the 
Sudan lies to the south of Nubia. At most times 
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of the year the junction of these two Nile rivers 
is not essentially different from the meeting of 
any other two streams, although, of course, it is 
on avery large scale. But when the May rains 
in Abyssinia send their torrents rushing down 
the mountains, the Blue Nile becomes so full 
and so tempestuous that it rushes up the chan- 
nel of the White Nile, as well as down. 

It is the White Nile that gives the Egyptian 
Nile its steady flow of water. It even provides 
a slight flood when the April rains fall in the 
lake region of Africa. But it is the Blue Nile 
with its more impetuous spring flood that the 
Egyptian farmer values the more highly. For 
the Blue Nile floods with such tremendous force 
that it dislodges the soil along its course and 
rushes along laden with a rich red-brown mud. 
This red water not only waters the fields of 
Egypt, but also fertilizes them. 

The Nile is the second longest river in the 
world. The very longest is the Missouri- 
Mississippi, and so you may still think of the 
Nile as the longest single river in the world if 
you wish to do so. You will probably wish 
to do so, when you realize that a flood which 
reaches Khartum at the middle of May does 
not reach Cairo until the middle of August. 
The Nile is more than four thousand miles long. 
The Missouri-Mississippi is only about a hun- 
dred miles longer than the Nile. 


GROWING CROPS WITHOUT RAIN 
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Farming by irrigation does not seem strange 
to Americans after what has been done in 
some of our western states — especially in 
Colorado, Arizona, Montana, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. But to the Englishmen who went into 
Egypt from a country where a watering pot 
was the only form of irrigation known, it must 
have seemed strange indeed. The English would 
write home that there wasn’t a blade of grass 
growing in all Egypt, and that if they wanted a 
tennis court or a line of rosebushes, they had to 
dig ditches and get water-rights just as though 
they were going into farming as a business. 

On the other hand, an Egyptian visiting 
England would no doubt have written home 
of the reckless chances that an English farmer 
took. This Egyptian would have thought the 
English farmers insane to depend upon any- 
thing so uncertain as rain for the proper water- 
ing of anything so important as the crops! 
The beautiful rolling lawns of England would 
have looked to him like good ground given over 
to useless weeds. 

Now Egypt gets hardly any rain at all. 
Well, Alexandria gets some rain, about a fifth 
as much as the driest part of England, and Cairo 
may get four or five showers in a year’s time, but 
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in Upper Egypt, rain is almost a freak of nature, 
something that the oldest inhabitants of certain 
towns may not have seen since they were of 
the kindergarten age. Yet Egypt is the most 
luxuriant garden in the whole world. 

Egypt has been called the gift of the Nile. 
And when you first learn of the habits of the 
river, it does indeed seem as though the Egyp- 
tians were receiving a gift, ‘‘something for 
nothing.” 

When the flood comes, the Nile climbs the 
banks of its deep-cut channel, overflows, and 
spreads far out over the fields on each side. 
Before the waters recede, the ground has be- 
come so thoroughly soaked with water that 
winter crops may be grown in it without further 
watering. Not only that, but a thin coating of 
rich mud has been left behind, and the farmer 
as a result does not have to worry about fer- 
tilizer. In spite of the fact that the farms of the 
Nile valley have been in use for perhaps ten 
thousand years, the soil shows no such signs 
of being worn out as an American farm might 
show in a very few years if the ground were 
not regularly and systematically enriched. 

You picture the Egyptian farmer sitting 
back and folding his hands while the Nile 
waters his fields and also fertilizes them. It 
does indeed seem as though Egypt were the 
gift of the Nile. 
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Unfortunately it is only the winter crops that 
are thus taken care of, and only in such fields 
as the Nile flood reaches. Elsewhere and at 
other times, fertilizer must be used, and when 
you see the Egyptian farmer dipping up water 
for a hundred days at a stretch in the summer, 
you will say: ‘Well, Egypt is the result of 
the Nile. There wouldn’t be any Egypt if 
there weren’t any Nile. But certainly it isn’t 
a eit. 

The Nile rises at Cairo at about the middle 
of August. Long before the next flood, however, 
it has sunk fifteen feet or more below the top 
of its banks. In late spring and in summer 
every drop of water for the fields must be lifted 
from the Nile. 

For thousands and thousands of years the 
Egyptian farmer has had his own way, in fact 
his own two ways, of lifting water to the canals 
that surround his fields. 

One of these, the shaduf, is a crude contrivance 
like a well sweep with a bag made of hide for 
a bucket. When the Nile is just beginning to 
fall, one shaduf suffices; but when the river is 
very low, two or even three will be in use — 
one above another. The river water is lifted 
from level to level — to basins hollowed out in 
the terraced banks. 

The men who work the shadufs are wonder- 
fully developed by the exercise — the alternate 
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pulling down of the pole and the lifting and 
emptying of the leathern buckets. 

One shaduf worked continuously supplies 
only about two acres of land with the water it 
needs in the dry season. 

The shaduf is the poor man’s way of lifting 
water. If aman can afford to keep farm animals 
he may make things a little easier for himself 
by using a sakiyeh. This is a deep well pro- 
vided with a water wheel arrangement which is 
turned by an ox, or by a camel, or by a buffalo 


A sukiyeh turned by a team of oxen. 
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—although these Egyptian buffaloes seem 
to us more like ugly cows than like the state- 
ly buffaloes that used to roam over the west- 
ern plains of America. In the dry season, one 
sakiyeh will supply water enough for eight acres. 

When the English came into Egypt and noted 
these laborious ways of doing things, their 
first thought was: “‘We must do all this water- 
lifting by machinery.’’ Sure enough, one land 
company tried pumping all its water up from 
the Nile by machinery. This method worked 
very well. Then someone had a still better 
idea. Flowing water is just as much of a power 
as steam. Why not let the Nile water lift it- 
self? | 

If you were trying to make a river lift it- © 
self, the first thing that you would think of 
would be the fact that a river flows downhill. 
Then you would try starting your canal high 
enough up the river so that the water might 
flow down upon your land instead of all going 
along the stream-bed. This method, like the 
device of the shaduf and the sakiyeh, has been 
in use almost ever since anyone can remember, 
but the English found ways of extending it and 
improving it. 

These are the smaller ways of harnessing the 
river. Big harnesses have been put upon the 
Nile as well. Dams have been built across the 
Nile at three points. By the aid of these, water 
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may be brought to a high level in the first sec- 
tion of the Nile, then in the next section, and 
finally in the third. The water thus raised 
flows down the irrigation canals for miles 
around. These level-raising dams are known 
as barrages, to distinguish them from the great 
dam at Assuan, which serves a somewhat differ- 
ent purpose in connection with the irrigation of 
the Nile Valley; namely, that of storing water. 

It is on the island of Roda at Cairo that you 
will see your first nilometer. This issimply a well 
about sixteen feet square, in the middle of which 
is a column marked off in lengths correspond- 
ing to‘our old-fashioned ell. You have no 
doubt often heard the expression, ‘‘Give him 
an inch, and he’ll take an ell,’”’ without know- 
ing just how long an ell is. The Arabic ell 
is a little more than twenty-one inches. Long 
ago, in the year 716 A.D., a ruler of Egypt had 
this well built for convenience in measuring the 
height of the Nile. At its lowest, the Nile 
covers only seven ells on the column. Fifteen 
ellsis High Nile, and this measurement is usually 
reached at about the middle of August, which is 
time for general irrigation. When the Sheik 
who is in charge of the nilometer, announces 
that the river has reached the 15-ell mark, 
there is great rejoicing. High Nile is an occa- 
sion of noisy merrymaking among the Egyp- 
tian farmers. 


NILE VILLAGES 


A Nile village luxuriantly shaded by palm trees. 


NILE VILLAGES 


There are very few places in America where 
mud could ever be considered seriously as a 
building material. In most places, by the time 
you had a mud wall up, a shower would come 
and ruin what you had built. In Egypt, how- 
ever, mud is the most common building material 
of all. When you read of sun-dried brick, you 
must not think of kiln-baked brick, but only 
of mud. With straw, or without straw, as the 
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children of Israel were compelled to make them, 
sun-dried bricks are simply mud set out in cakes 
to harden. When you buy a lot in Egypt, you 
buy your house, too, or at least the material 
for making a house. 

Of course you do not see mud houses in 
Cairo or in Alexandria; but in the villages along 
the banks of the Nile, you see no other kind. 
Someone has figured out that nearly two-thirds 
of the people of Egypt live in mud houses. 

The Nile villages are the homes of the farmers, 
or fellahin. The Egyptian farmer does not live 
on his farm as a farmer does in America, with 
a long unsociable stretch of road between his 
own house and that of his next-door neighbor. 
Instead, a number of families pack themselves 
as closely together as possible in a tight little 
village, and go out to their fields from there. 

If you had a very good friend who lived in 
one of the mud houses in a Nile village, and you 
were invited to pay him a visit, you would 
probably think it quite an adventure to begin 
with, but after the first meal, or the first night, 
you would be very anxious indeed to get back 
to your hotel. 

One part of the mud house is just four walls 
without any roof. The rest of the house is 
roofed with straw or with sugar-cane leaves 
weighted down with stones or with mud. Some- 
times, however, there is a real roof, made 
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of the mud bricks — dome-shaped like old- 
style beehives. In the main room of the house, 
the animals are as much at home as the fellah 
and his family. If a dish of food is left about, 
it will have to be covered very tightly, otherwise 
a sheep, a goat, a donkey, or a buffalo will be 
sure to eat it or spoil it. 

In these mud houses, most of the furniture 
is also made of mud. The cupboards are simply 
holes hollowed out in the walls. The bed, if 
there is one, is simply a mud platform. The 
stove is an oven of baked mud, and the porous 
water jar which makes the warm Nile water 
cool enough to drink, was also mud to begin 
with. There may be a few copper utensils and 
a straw mat or two, but that is all. 

You may imagine that no very elaborate 
cooking is done. Many times there is only a bowl 
of corn meal porridge, which may be cooked 
in the oven or may be merely stirred up in hot 
water and put out in the sun. 

Fuel is scarce in Egypt. There is no coal, and 
there are few trees except the palms. These 
are cherished for their shade and for the dates 
which some of them bear. The fellahin keep 
many pigeons, and it is the refuse from dovecote 
and barnyard that is dried and used for fuel. 
The cooking of a meal is therefore accompanied 
by a strong disagreeable odor rather than by 
the fragrant smell of good cooking. 
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A Nile Village. The houses are built of mud. Only one or two of the rooms are 
roofed in and the rest are simply enclosed by walls. 


The women go down to the Nile at sunset 
to wash their clothes and also to get water for 
drinking and for cooking. They use the same 
pool for both purposes. 

The animals bring in a great many fleas, and 
there are no screens to shut out flies. The 
younger children often have great clusters of 
flies on their faces, and their mothers seem to 
think nothing of it, although the doctors say 
that these flies cause one person out of every 
ten in Egypt to be blind in at least one eye. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


Along the Nile banks. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


You would naturally expect mud villages to 
be very perishable, and so in fact they are. 
When one house falls, the ground is simply 
smoothed off and another is quickly built in 
its place. When you look upon a Nile village 
today, you are seeing practically what you would 
have seen in pretty nearly the same place five 
thousand or even seven thousand years ago. 

Strangely enough, the people who live in 
these houses look practically the same as their 
ancestors did so long ago. We know how the 
ancient Egyptians looked because the pharaohs 
and nobles left many pictures of them. The 
men of today stand straight, are tanned by 
the sun, are rather high shouldered; and the 
women are straight, too, from carrying burdens 
on their heads. The Egyptian farmers today 
use the same kind of implements that the 
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pharaoh’s slaves used so many years ago — the 
hoe that looks like an adze, and the plow that 
consists of three sticks, one stick held by the 
man, another pulled by a buffalo or a camel, and 
the third scratching the ground. Nor have 
the farm animals changed. Here are the same 
kind of flat-faced cows, brown sheep, and little 
donkeys, all ears, that you may see in many a 
picture in Egyptian tomb or temple, but prob- 
ably nowhere else in the world. 

Life is changing very rapidly in the Nile 
Valley, however. For thousands of years a 
fellah didn’t dare to be anything but poor. If 
he saved anything, the taxgatherer soon took 
it from him and perhaps tortured him besides 
to make him reveal the whereabouts of hidden 
wealth. Now the law is all the other way. As 
it formerly prevented his becoming rich, it now 
prevents him from making himself poor. It was 
Lord Kitchener who had the Five Feddans Law 
passed. A feddan is a little over an acre, and this 
law provides that no farmer may sell, give away, 
or borrow money upon his last five feddans of 
land. 

Five feddans in a country that raises two 
and three crops a year, as Egypt does, now that 
there is water all the year around, is quite 
enough to keep a family in comfort. The farmer 
puts away a little money and buys more land. 
Incomes amounting to $75,000 a year are not 
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unknown among the fellahin and the equivalent 
of $40,000 a year is not uncommon. 

What do they do with so much money? First, 
the mother buys herself a few gold coins to wear 
as an ornament. Next, she begins buying the 
best things to eat that she knows of. The 
money still comes in, and perhaps she sends her 
children to school. Her imagination can carry 
her no farther and she begins putting the sur- 
plus into the bank. Perhaps the next purchase 
will be farming machinery. 

One wonders whether the next fifty years 
won’t bring about more changes to the Egyp- 
tian farmer than the last fifty centuries have 
brought. When he begins to buy machinery, he 
and his wife will lose some of the slim straight- 
ness that comes from hard work. With wealth, 
his children will go to live in the cities, and 
the poor people of other lands will be called in 
to help on his Nile farm. In Egypt, conquer- 
ors have come and conquerors have gone. The 
Egyptian farmer’s life has continued in its own 
old groove regardless of whether pharaoh or 
ptolemy or caliph or khedive or sultan sat up- 
on the throne. The English occupation, by giv- 
ing him the two things that he most needed — 
water and justice—may, in a generation or two, 
make him just like any other farmer in any 
other part of our machine-run and standardized 
world. 


THE LARGEST CITY OF UPPER EGYPT 


DHE LARGEST CITY OR UPPER 
EGYPT 


The easiest way to go sight-seeing in Upper 
Egypt is by Nile steamer. To the First Cata- 
ract of the Nile is about a twelve-day voyage, 
for you stop off at most of the interesting places 
on the way. On the first day you visit the 
pyramids at Sakkara, on the second day you 
visit the tombs at Benihasan, and it isn’t 
until the fourth day that you reach your first 
large city. 

This city is Assiut and it lies about two 
hundred and forty-seven miles south of Cairo. 
With its population of nearly fifty thousand 
it is the largest city of Upper Egypt. It is, 
in fact, the only large city of Upper Egypt. 
From a little distance downstream, Assiut is 
very picturesque. Its mass of two-story houses 
looks dazzlingly white in the strong sunlight. As 
at Cairo, the sky line is broken here and there 
by the skyward-pointing finger of a minaret. 

Just below Assiut is one of the barrages that 
regulate the irrigation of the Nile valley. As 
you approach this barrage from downstream, 
it looks simply like a very long bridge. You 
may see a caravan crossing by the carriage road 
at the top of it. The barrage is forty-one feet 
high. You try to count the arches and find that 
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there are more than a hundred, for the barrage 
is over half a mile long. Each of these arches 
is provided with an iron door. When these doors 
are closed, the water rises, only to be let off later 
on into the irrigation canals. 

In order to continue its journey up the Nile, 
the steamer must be lifted from the lower 
level to the higher one. You enter a lock at the 
extreme right of the barrage. The gates close 
behind. The water rises in the lock. Present- 
ly the gates in front open, and the steamer 
floats out into the harbor. of Assiut. 

When you get a close-up view of Assiut, you 
find that it is a pretty hot and dusty-looking 
place. The picturesqueness of an oriental city 
has a way of changing into mere squalor when 
you get too close. It begins to look as though 
this stop would not be a particularly interesting 
one. Some of the passengers hurry off to the 
bazaars, in the hope of picking up scarfs at a 
lower price than they could possibly get them 
at Cairo. Others decide to visit some ancient 
tombs which prove to be not very interesting. 
The coolest and most restful thing that you 
can do in Assiut is to visit the Mohammedan 
cemetery. 

This cemetery lies on the edge of the desert, 
but its white tombs are shaded by palm trees. 
In Egypt no one would think of giving up good 
ground for a cemetery as we do in America. 
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The Breit See of Assiut. This cheerful, white city of the ead is larger than the ae 
of the living. 
This city of the dead, however, is a far larger 
and far pleasanter city than the living city of 
Assiut. 

You do not wonder that the people of Assiut 
enjoy coming out here to pay visits to their 
dead. They come often, and once a year there 
is a festival when they camp out in the ceme- 
tery for three days and three nights. This 
festival is a cheerful picnic, and not a sad 
affair at all. The people bring tents and bedding. 
A market is set up. The rich give generously 
to the poor who ask them for food or for drink. 

The very thought of the Egyptians’ paying 
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It is market day. During the yearly festival in the cemetery at Assiut, u market is set 
up on the edge of the desert. 
visits to the dead, cheerful visits, for all the 
world as though they were going to see their 
grandmother or their aunt in the country, 
seems strange to you perhaps. It represents a 
feeling that you will meet with in many parts 
of the world. This feeling is sometimes refer- 
red to as ancestor worship, but more often it 
seems not so much like fear or worship as 
simply friendliness and pity. The Greeks in 
ancient times used to have a festival called the 
Anthesteria, and in preparing for it they would 
cook whole pots of porridge and invite the spirits 
of their ancestors in to have dinner with them. 
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The Japanese still go to the tombs of their 
ancestors to tell them of any good or ill that has 
befallen the family, or to say goodbye before 
making a long journey. 

In another Mohammedan cemetery a few 
miles above Assiut, the preparations for the 
yearly festival are of a somewhat permanent 
nature, and will remind you still more of visit- 
ing friends; for over each family vault or beside 
it, there is a domed hut, made of mud brick, 
for the convenience of the living — seven thou- 
sand of these domes in all. It is a gray city, 
quite unlike the cheerful-looking white city of 
the dead at Assiut. 
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Mohammedan cemetery a few miles above Assiut. These mud huts are occupied for a 
few days each year by friends and relatives who come to visit the dead. 
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AN OLD CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


We have been talking as though all the 
native inhabitants of Egypt were Moham- 
medans; whereas, a million of the Egyptians 
are Christians. These Christian Egyptians are 
known as Copts, and their Christianity is the 
oldest form of Christianity now practiced. Their 
beliefs and their worship have remained un- 
changed since the sixth century. The West- 
ern church has gone through changes of creed 
since that time and as a result our theology 
is now so different from theirs that when a 
Copt joins a Western church, the change is 
about the same as a conversion. The Copts 
believe in the single, and the Western churches 
in the double nature of Christ; the Copts be- 
lieving Him divine only, while the Western 
churches believe Him both divine and human. 

Back in the days of the apostles, the Egyp- 
tians were more eager than almost any other 
race to accept Christianity. They already be- 
lieved in immortality, and they believed that 
good deeds in this world count for a great deal 
in the after-life; but their priests made things 
very hard and very complicated for them. The 
people were compelled to pretend to worship 
many gods, whom they could not really wor- 
ship at all; and they were taught that their 
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future existence depended upon the preserva- 
tion of their bodies after death. Christianity 
made their God a simple and a personal one. 
It assured them of immortality, and of a resur- 
rection of their bodies regardless of what might 
have happened to those bodies in the meanwhile. 
The Copts are frequently referred to as the 
direct descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 
The Mohammedan Egyptians are in a way 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, too; but 
in the past, many of them intermarried with 
the Arab conquerors of Egypt, so that their 
descendants are not often pure Egyptians. The 
Copts, on the other hand, are not permitted to 
marry outside their church, and thus they alone 
have retained the pure Egyptian strain. They 
still use the Egyptian language in their religious 
services, though few of them —even of the 
priests —understand it nowadays; conse- 
quently, the sermon and the principal prayers 
are usually given in Arabic. The services be- 
gin at daybreak on Sunday, and last for four or 
five hours. The Copts are very strict about 
going to church, but they think it no harm to 
talk among themselves during the services. 
During the earlier days of the Mohammedan 
conquest, the Copts were compelled to wear 
dark blue or black turbans and dark-colored 
clothes to distinguish them from their Moham- 
medan brothers. Now only the priests wear 
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this costume, and the rest of the Copts dress 
just like the other Egyptians. 

A million Copts in a population of thirteen 
millions or more may seem a very unimpor- 
tant proportion; but the Copts have long filled 
a distinct place in Egyptian life. They are 
the clerks and accountants and notaries of 
Egypt; for their religion allows them a broader 
and more practical education than their Mo- 
hammedan brothers get, even at so great a uni- 
versity as El-Azhar. Now that a still broader 
education is becoming possible through the 
European and American schools in Egypt, it 
is the Copts who seize upon it the most eagerly. 
So enthusiastic are they about modern educa- 
tion, that wealthy Copts are founding schools 
of their own, supported without a penny of 
American or European money. 

There are Coptic churches in almost all the 
larger towns and cities of Egypt. There are 
also several old, very old Coptic monasteries 
out in the desert. Two of the most interest- 
ing of these, and the most easily visited, are 
the White Convent and the Red Convent. In 
the White Convent, men and women do not 
live apart as they do in most monasteries 
and convents. Here are men, women and chil- 
dren living in families just as they do in the 
outside world. There are about two hundred 
and twenty families in all. 


A VOYAGE THROUGH TIME 


An excursion steamer on its way up the Nile. 


A VOYAGE. THROUGH TIME 


In going from the Pyramids to Abydos you 
have sailed scarcely 350 miles; but in those six 
days on the Nile, a thousand years have slipped 
past you. It begins to seem as though the Nile 
voyage were a trip through time as well as 
through space, with the former passing at a 
far more rapid rate than the latter. Nor is the 
transition from the Pyramid Age to the Em- 
pire a mere jump, for the story of the thousand 
years between the Pyramid Age and the Em- 
pire is written on the cliffs that you pass. 

Beyond the Pyramids, the Nile flows along 
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When a felucca gets under the ee as of the Upper Nile, it needs every inch of 
the eastern edge of the valley; and to the 
east the cliffs sometimes rise sheer from the 
water’s edge. The steamer passes near enough 
the valley wall for you to see pillars hewn high 
up in the face of the rock. Such pillars mark 
the tomb of some nobleman who lived either 
in the five hundred years before or the five 
hundred years after 2000 B.c. The most famous 

| of the Middle Kingdom tombs are at Beni- 

hasan. 
During the Pyramid Age, as you have ob- 
served, the nobles built mastaba tombs in the 

: sand about the pyramid of their Pharaoh. Dur- 

ing the thousand years that centered in the 

Middle Kingdom, however, the nobles no 
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longer built mastaba tombs, but instead, they 
hammered out their tombs in the cliffs and the 
rocky hills at the edge of the Nile Valley. What 
the labor and expense of such tombs must 
have been in the days before dynamite came 
into use, you can, perhaps, imagine. 

The power and the wealth of the pharaoh 
were somewhat less during this period than 
they had been in the Pyramid Age. Much of 
his wealth and power had passed into the hands 
of his nobles, and the nobles in turn ruled like 
kings over their Nile estates. 

The pictures painted or sculptured in these 
rock tombs tell what life was like in those days, 


Cat on papyrus stalk, copied by Howard Carter from a tomb painting at Benihasan. 
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just as the pictures in the mastaba tombs tell 
of life in an earlier time. These inscriptions 
show that people were thinking still more deeply 
about the life after death, and also that they 
were more and more coming to feel that right 
eousness, justice, and kindness in this life had 
a great deal to do with what was likely to happen 
to them in the life hereafter. The judgment of 
a man’s deeds was to take place in the under- 
world, in the presence of Osiris and other 
gods. The gods would weigh the man’s heart 
against a feather, the symbol of truth. Each 
noble pleaded his case in the writings on the 
walls of his tomb. 

It was the habit of these noblemen to have 
some of their most precious possessions buried 
with them. Often these precious things were 
books. In the nobleman’s library the papyrus 
rolls had been placed in jars neatly labeled and 
set in rows, as we set the jars of jam in a cup- 
board. From his library he would choose some 
precious roll to be put into his coffin. One 
such roll, wherewith some nobleman apparently 
hoped to while away tedious hours either in 
the tomb or in the next world, tells a story 
very much like the Arabian Nights’ tale of 
Sinbad the Sailor. This story is known as 
“The Shipwrecked Sailor” and it is one of the 
most complete documents existing on papyrus. 
The tale seems to date from a very early period, 
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when imagination could still have full play. 

Here is a part of the sailor’s narrative: 

“Now I shall tell something similar which has 
happened to me, to my very self. I was going 
to the mines of Pharaoh, and I went down to 
the sea on a ship 150 cubits long and 40 cubits 
wide, with 150 sailors of the best of Egypt, who 
had seen heaven and earth, and whose hearts 
were stronger than lions. They predicted a 
storm when it had not come, and a tempest 
before it occurred. The storm wind came forth 
while we were in the midst of the sea, before 
we reached the land, and threw up waves eight 
cubits high. As for me, I seized a piece of 
wood; but the vessel sank. Of those who were 
in it, not one of my kind remained. A wave 
threw me on an island, and I spent three days 
alone, without a companion beside my own 
heart. I laid me in a thicket and the shadow 
covered me. Then stretched I my limbs to try 
to find something for my mouth. I found there 
figs and grapes, all manner of good herbs, 
berries and grain, melons of all kinds, fishes 
and birds. Nothing was lacking. And I satis- 
fied myself, and left on the ground that which 
was over, of what my arms had been filled withal. 
I took a fire-stick, I lighted a fire, and I made 
a burnt offering unto the gods. 

“Suddenly I heard a noise as of thunder, 
which I thought to be that of a wave of the sea. 
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The trees shook and the earth was moved. 
I uncovered my face, and I saw that a serpent 
drew near. He was thirty cubits long, and his 
beard greater than two cubits; his body was 
overlaid with gold, and his eyebrows were true 
lapis lazuli. He was exceeding wise (or perfect). 

“Then he opened his mouth, while I still 
lay on my face before him, and he said to me; 
‘What has brought thee, what has brought 
thee, little one, what has brought thee? If 
thou sayest not speedily what has brought thee 
to this isle, I will make thee know thyself as 
ashes, having become something which is not 
seen.’ He spoke to me and I heard it not; I 
lay before him unconscious.’’ 

Another such papyrus roll, an extremely long 
one, gave a summary of medical knowledge. 
Some of the remedies mentioned there corre- 
spond to medicines which are in use today. 
Others are based on the ancient idea that ill- 
ness is sometimes the work of evil spirits rather 
than of natural causes. _ 

The pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom were 
the wisest set of rulers that ancient Egypt ever 
had. They did not waste their resources build- 
ing gigantic pyramids as the earlier pharaohs had 
done — their pyramids were of brick or of flimsy 
masonry now in ruins — nor did they make 
governmental troubles for themselves by con- 
quering foreign countries as the later pharaohs 
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were to do, although they did add to their 
Nile territory by conquering Nubia. Their 
more ambitious engineering works had to do 
with irrigation, and their relations with foreign 
lands were purely commercial. Their ships 
went out into the Mediterranean, or down the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean, and brought 
back cargoes rich and strange. 

These pharaohs of four thousand years ago 
are said to have accomplished a thing which 
you have probably always thought of as being 
extremely modern, namely the through route 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian 
Ocean. This through route is made today by 
means of the Suez Canal. The method of four 
thousand years ago was somewhat simpler 
than our own, and it served two purposes in- 
stead of one; for instead of cutting straight 
through the Isthmus of Suez, the ancient 
Egyptians simply connected the easternmost 
mouth of the Nile with the Gulf of Suez. 
Thus ships could sail through from the Medi- 
terranean as they do by the Suez Canal; but 
ships could also sail down the Nile and through 
the canal, thereby saving the two unloadings 
and reloadings that had been necessary when 
the Red Sea could be reached from the Nile 
only by caravan. To understand this perfectly 
you may have to study it out on the map of 


Egypt. 
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_ Statuettes—Left. Isis, holding Horus, her son, who wears the side-lock of youth. 
Right. Osiris, showing his mummy swathing. 
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If you have ever visited the Grand Canyon, 
you will perhaps remember that two of the im- 
pressive rock formations were called the Tem- 
ple of Isis and the Temple of Osiris, and that 
someone told you that Osiris and Isis were an 
Egyptian god and goddess. 
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The people who lived in Egypt thousands of 
years ago had many gods and goddesses, more 
than you could easily count. Some of these 
were arranged in groups of three: father, mother, 
and son. The most important group of three 
consisted of Isis, the mother; Osiris, the father; 
and Horus, the son. To the original group of 
three, other gods were then added; an aunt 
and an uncle; grandparents; a great-aunt and 
a great-uncle; and a great-grandfather; until 
there were nine in all. In the Isis and Osiris 
group, the sun-god Ra would be the great- 
grandfather of Horus; but Horus was also a 
sun-god. The grandmother and the grand- 
father of Horus were the sky and the earth, 
and his great-aunt and great-uncle were the 
atmosphere that holds the sky and the earth 
apart as pillars hold up the roof of a temple. 
Isis was the many things that you would ex- 
pect a mother goddess to be. Osiris ruled in 
the underworld as king of the dead. 

Very often the Egyptians pictured their gods 
and goddesses with human bodies but with 
the heads of birds or animals. Sometimes, 
these animal heads were symbolic; sometimes, 
they had merely a city or tribal meaning — a 
meaning as local as that of the totem poles of 
the Alaskan Indians. Horus is pictured with 
a hawk’s head, no doubt because the flight 
of the hawk was the highest thing that the 
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ancient Egyptians could think of when they 
wanted a symbol for the sun-god’s height in 
the sky. Anubis, the god of embalming, is 
represented with the head of the jackal. The 
jackal, with his coyote-like howl, is the desert 
scavenger. Other gods are represented with 
the heads of the snake, the lioness, the cow, 
the ram, the crocodile, and the ibis —a wad- 
ing-bird somewhat similar to a crane. 


Statuettes—Left. Amon Ra, the sun-god of Thebes. Right. Sekhmet, the goddess 
of war. 
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Hathor, the cow goddess, is pictured some- 
times as a woman with a cow’s horns, some- 
times just as a cow, and sometimes just as a 
woman. According to the earliest beliefs about 
her, she was an enormous cow who held the 
sky on her back. You see the ancient Egyp- 
tians made more than one guess as to how the 
sky was held up. 

Certain kinds of animals were sacred to cer- 
tain gods; and in some cases, a particular 
animal was actually worshiped as an incar- 
nation of a god. It was thought that the god- 
dess Bast took up her abode in cats; and so 
the bodies of the cats believed to be sacred 
to her were embalmed with as much care as 
human bodies. A bull with certain markings 
was worshiped as the god Apis. The Apis 
bull was believed to be the incarnation of Ptah, 
the god of artists and artizans. But Ptah him- 
self was pictured, not as a bull, but as a man 
—often deformed like a dwarf. How often 
ancient lore connects dwarfs with the mak- 
ing of beautiful and clever things! for instance, 
the dwarfs in the Siegfried story. Ptah’s chief 
priest bore the title “Chief of the Artizans.” 
To Thoth, who was the god of science, the ibis 
and the baboon were sacred. In fact, it would 
be hard to find an animal in Egypt that was 
not sacred to some god or goddess. Even the 
scarabeus or dung beetle was sacred. In fact 
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the scarab might almost be called the most 
sacred of all. It was the incarnation of the 
sun-god, Khepri. Stones carved to represent 
the sacred beetle are found in the tombs of 
the ancient Egyptians. And Khepri is pic- 
tured as a beetle rolling the ball of the sun in 
front of him as the scarab rolls the ball of mud 
in which it has laid its eggs. 

The chief gods of Egypt are about seventy in 
number; but, if you should try to count all 
the gods that were worshiped anywhere in 
Egypt, you would soon find yourself counting 
more than a hundred. Among the company 
of the chief gods with their sacred lions and 
crocodiles, you will be surprised to find a 
god who was completely human. This is no 
other than Imhotep, the architect who built 
the step pyramid of King Zoser. Among other 
ancient peoples, the Greeks, for instance, it 
was quite the usual thing to turn heroes into 
gods and worship them; but, in Egypt, turn- 
ing heroes other than pharaohs into gods was 
comparatively so unusual that you might imag- 
ine Imhotep feeling somewhat lonely in the 
assemblage of pharaohs and strange animal- 
headed deities to which he had been elected. 
Another human being whom the Egyptians 
worshiped as a god was Amenhotep, son of 
Hapi, a very wise man of a far later day than 
Imhotep. 
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You must not think of an Egyptian temple 
as a place of worship like a church or a mosque, 
where everyone is free to go to pray or to listen 
to a sermon. Instead, the ancient Egyptians 
thought of a temple only as the house of a god. 
They built it in the form of their own houses, 
that is, with a forecourt and with living-rooms 
beyond. They made the temple of stone and 
they also made it as large as they possibly 
could. Having built a house for the god, they 
next provided him with what they considered 
the necessities and the pleasures of living: food, 
drink, clothing, music, and dancing. The high 
priest was called the servant of the god, and the 
servant’s business was to see that the god was 
well provided for. 

Usually it was only the priests who partook 
of the food and drink offered to the god, but 
upon certain occasions the people gathered be- 
fore the altar in the court and received a share. 
Sometimes, too, the women would dance and 
play instruments for the entertainment of the 
god; but there was only one person whom the 
god really accepted as a worshiper, and that 
was the pharaoh himself. The pharaoh might 
penetrate even to the sacred shrine, the holy 
of holies. This was a tiny chamber hollowed 
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out of a single piece of rock, and in it was kept 
a small statue of the god, dressed in rich cloth- 
ing and laden with ornaments. 

How thoroughly the ancient Egyptians pro- 
vided for their gods you may imagine from the 
fact that each god had his own barque. No 
well-to-do Egyptian would have tried to get 
along without his boat, and so it seemed that 
the gods needed boats, too. At certain times 
the statue of the god was taken out of the shrine 
and shown to the people in the court that they 
might do homage to it. Upon these occasions, 
the god was always carried in his barque. 


Ancient cedar boat, 4500 years old, used in burial ceremony. Length, 32 feel. 


tron bands which now hold it together are, of course, modern. 
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If you think of an Egyptian temple as the 
house of a god, you might almost think of the 
temple built by Seti I at Abydos as an apart- 
ment house for gods; for here under one roof 
are the shrines of seven gods, each with its 
own forecourt and its own door. Although the 
shrines are separate, there is what you might 
call a joint garage, or boathouse, the hall of 
the barques. 

One of the seven sanctuaries belonged to the 
pharaoh himself, who was thus looked upon 
asagod. The others were given over to six other 
gods. 

The sculptures that cover the temple walls 
represent Seti I meeting the gods who dwell 
in the other six shrines. Sometimes the god 
is shown accompanied by the other members 
of the group of three to which he belonged; in 
other words, by the members of his own imme- 
diate family. The gods and the king are always 
represented as either giving or receiving presents. 
For example, in one representation, two gods 
may be holding to the king’s nose the sign that 
means life; and in another, the king may be 
offering the gods some suitable present such as 
an image, or a case to hold papyrus rolls. 

Seti I did not live to complete his temple 
at Abydos. His son Ramses II put on the 
finishing touches. You will therefore see Ram- 
ses represented in some of the decorations 
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Wepwawet holds the sign of life to the nose of Ramses II and Horus holds it to the back 
of his head. According to the hieroglyphics both are inviting him into the temple to see 
his father, Osiris. The cartouches contain the name and throne name of Ramses IT. 


along with his father. Besides finishing his 
father’s temple, Ramses also built a temple 
of his own at Abydos, not so beautiful as his 
father’s to begin with, and it is in ruins today. 
Seti I always built in an exquisite and finished 
way, but Ramses was more interested in build- 
ing something large and showy and then hurry- 
ing on to build something else that would also 
be large and showy. In this way, he filled the 
Nile Valley with huge, roughly-finished monu- 
ments. 

Abydos was a place held very sacred by the 
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ancient Egyptians. The two temples that you 
see there today are only a scant survival from 
its past glory; for the ancient Egyptians be- 
lieved that the tomb of their god Osiris was at 
Abydos, and you may imagine what that belief 
must have meant to them. Thousands of them 
sought to be buried there. Even if a man had a 
tomb elsewhere, he would have his mummy 
brought to Abydos for at least a short sojourn. 
He had some vague idea that to be buried near 
Osiris would make things easy for him in the 
underworld. According to the myth, Osiris had 
been killed by his brother Seth. Isis called in 
Anubis to embalm the body for burial but the 
charms that Isis herself recited over Osiris were 
so powerful that life came back to his dead 
limbs, and Osiris was able to go down to the 
underworld alive and become king there. The 
followers of Osiris, therefore, believed that if they 
were buried near Osiris’ tomb, they, too, might 
have a sort of life left in them when they 
went below, and that in some vague way they 
might fare better when their time came to be 
judged. 

The temples that you see at Abydos today 
are from the later period of the empire; but 
Abydos was one of the oldest cities in Egypt. 
King Menes was born near Abydos, and he 
ruled from this district before he founded the 
city of Memphis. 
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HOW THE EGYPTIAN SPELLED 


One of the most interesting things at Abydos 
is the Gallery of the Kings. Here you see 
King Seti and his son Ramses offering reverence 
to all the pharaohs who had gone before them. 
There are in all, seventy-six names of these 
pharaohs beginning with King Menes and end- 
ing with SetiI. Such a list as this was quite a 
valuable find for the people who were studying 
Egyptian history. 

The way these names are written is an inter- 
esting thing, too. Each time a king’s name is 
to be written, an oval-shaped lozenge is either 
carved or painted. The king’s name is then 
written inside this lozenge. These lozenges are 
called cartouches. Somehow they remind you 
of calling cards, or else of tombstones. In a 
way, too, these cartouches look like little 
framed pictures until you know that these pic- 
tures are merely the ancient Egyptian’s curious 
way of spelling; for instead of letters there are 
complete drawings of arrows, birds, snails, men, 
and beetles. Here, too, over and over, are the 
head and forepaw of a lion, and here a man’s 
legs without the rest of him. Sometimes there 
is only an eye or a mouth. 

If you had been traveling in Egypt a hundred 
and fifty years ago, no one could have told you 
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Left. 


Cartouche of Cleopatra. Right. Cartouches of Ramses IT. 


what any of these signs meant, or how they 
should be sounded. The last man who really 
knew the meaning and the sounds of these 
signs had died more than a thousand years 
before, perhaps fifteen hundred years before. 
Of course, modern scholars had for years been 
trying to learn to read the language, but up 
to a hundred and fifty years ago they hadn’t 
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made out a single letter. You see, there were 
two essential things that they didn’t know. 
They did not know the language and they did 
not know the spelling. If they had known the 
language they might have found out about the 
spelling, or if they had known the spelling 
they might gradually have come to know what 
the words meant. 

In 1799 one of Napoleon’s soldiers found, 
near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, a stone 
which people thought would tell them just what 
they needed to know. This now famous “ Ro- 
setta Stone” was inscribed in three languages. 
One of these languages was Greek, which 
scholars could read perfectly well; another 
was the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, which 
they so much wanted to learn; and the third was 
also an unknown language, the speech of the 
common people in the time of the Ptolemies. 
Even with the help of the Rosetta Stone, the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics proved difficult to deci- 
pher. After twenty years of hard work, the 
scholars had made very little headway. 

The old habit that the pharaohs had of 
writing their names in cartouches finally fur- 
nished the clue to the puzzle. The French 
scholar Champollion found an obelisk with 
cartouches which, he believed, contained the 
names of Cleopatra and Ptolemy. For the Ptole- 
mies followed many of the customs of the 
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pharaohs, and even though they were Greeks 
themselves they did not try to force the Greek 
language upon their Egyptian subjects. As 
you may see, the name Ptolemy and the name 
Cleopatra have letters in common. FP is the 
first letter of one and the fifth of the other. 
Sure enough, the first hieroglyphic sign in 
Ptolemy was the same as the fifth in Cleopatra. 
From these two names, Champollion learned, 
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* Two signs indicating that this is the name of a woman. 
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in all, twelve letters of the ancient Egyptian 
alphabet. He was then able to make use of the 
Rosetta Stone. 

The ancient Egyptian alphabet had twenty- 
four letters. These were all consonants, as the 
ancient Egyptians, like the modern Arabs, 
didn’t bother to write the vowel sounds. This 
peculiarity, of course, makes it impossible for 
us to pronounce the words as they are written. 
Fortunately, although most of the Egyptians 
today speak Arabic, there is one group, the 
Copts, who, being Christians instead of Mo- 
hammedans, have been able to keep the old 
Egyptian language in their religious services. 
Very often a Coptic word will tell the arche- 
ologist what vowels to put into an ancient word 
in order to pronounce it. Sometimes, too, the 
Babylonian, or the Assyrian, or the Hebrew, 
or the Greek spelling of the word will help him; 
but very often he has to put in a vowel at 
random. 

Champollion soon found that he still had a 
hard task ahead of him; for although the Egyp- 
tians had an alphabet, they didn’t always use 
it. Sometimes those pretty picture signs of 
theirs would be only a single letter; sometimes 
they would be a whole syllable; at other times 
they would be something that you couldn’t 
pronounce at all. For instance, after you had 
finished writing Cleopatra’s name, you added 
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a pair of unpronounced signs which simply 
meant that it was a woman’s name, not a 
man’s. If you wrote a word for some abstract 
idea, you put at the end of it a sign which 
showed that it was an abstract idea. If you 
wrote river, or spring, or sea, you wrote the 
sign for water after it. Then, too, on the 
same principle of making assurance doubly 
sure, the Egyptians sometimes doubled up 
on the spelling itself. If they had written the 
sion for the syllable m-n, they would usually 
put an n in as well so that you could make no 
mistake. 

How did such a complicated system as this 
come into existence, you wonder. Well, you 
can see that the basis of Egyptian writing was 
pictures; and in the beginning the pictures no 
doubt told their own story just as the American 
Indian picture-writing does. Later the sign 
came to mean the word rather than the thing. 
Now some words are just one letter, while 
others are just one syllable. In English, for 
instance, both A and I are words as well as 
letters. Now J and eye sound just the same 
when you say them. Suppose that you already 
have a picture for the word eye. Why not 
draw an eye when you mean I? 

Of course, the only things that you can draw 
pictures for are the nouns. What will you do 
for the verbs? Well, for the verb saw you can 
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draw a saw. ‘The two words sound just the 
same when you say them. For betray, draw a 
bee and a tray. 

You have no doubt already tried this kind 
of writing just for fun. Some day when you 
have the time, try putting some story into 
picture writing and see how far you can go 
with hierogiyphics in English. Draw your 
men, women, boys, girls, trees, suns, and 
moons. Then draw your verbs and adjectives, 
syllable by syllable if possible, or letter by 
letter if they won’t work by syllables. The 
English alphabet won’t be entirely easy to turn 
into pictures. B you can write as a bee. C 
can be the sea, but by the time you reach D, 
there may be trouble. And you may find that 
in order to be perfectly clear you will have to 
invent signs for water, man, woman, tree, house, 
and town, just as the Egyptians did. The 
cartouche itself is, of course, really one of these 
so-called determinative signs, and you may de- 
cide that it makes things simpler if you put 
these rings around the names of commoners as 
well as around the names of kings and queens. 

It is not much trouble to learn the picture 
signs that make up the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing, and the traveler in Egypt soon finds 
himself spelling out kings’ names at a great 
rate. Of course, knowing the spelling does not 
mean that he also knows the language. 
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-THE TEMPLE WITH A ROOF ON IT 


From the river landing for Abydos to the 
river landing for Dendera, is a trip of about 
fifty miles. But again many centuries have 
slipped past you. At the Pyramids you were 
in the year 3000 to 2500 B.c.; at Abydos, in 
1300 B.c. or later. At Dendera you are 
almost at the beginning of the Christian Era, 
and at the end of ancient Egyptian history. 
This time it is a jump rather than a transition, 
however; and, then too, at Dendera you reach 
the end of that part of your journey through 
space which happens also to be a journey 
through time. 

The temple at Dendera was built in the 
time of the last Ptolemies. The Romans who 
conquered the Ptolemies had a hand in fin- 
ishing it. On one of the walls there is a 
representation of Cleopatra, the last of the 
Ptolemies, making offerings to the gods, and 
with her, is her little boy Caesarion, son of 
Julius Caesar. On other walls are inscriptions 
by Roman emperors. On still others the car- 
touches are left empty. Probably in those 
troubled times the priests didn’t feel at all 
sure who was ruling Egypt or who was likely 
to rule next. 

If you should ask some careless traveler 
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who had gone through Egypt in the greatest 
possible hurry what he thought of Dendera, 
he would probably look puzzled and say, 
“‘Dendera? Why, that’s the temple with the 
roof on it!” for most of the temples of Egypt 
are open to the sun. The sheer weight of their 
gigantic stone roof-beams has unroofed them — 
the old ones entirely, the younger ones in part. 
And now their very rooflessness often gives a 
supremely lovely effect; for the creamy orange, 
or warm brown pillars reach up into the sap- 
phire blue of the sky, not stopped by any roof, 
and patches of the sky show between them. 

Dendera with its roof on is dark and mys- 
terious. It is so dark that you will need an 
electric torch if you are to see the decorations 
at all; and it is so mysterious that you will 
have a creepy feeling up and down your spine 
as you explore. The ancient Egyptian may have 
mistaken this creepy feeling for a part of the 
religious awe that he felt in approaching the 
dwellings of his gods. 

The temple at Dendera was the house of 
Hathor. It was sacred also to her husband, 
the hawk-headed Horus, and to their son, the 
young Horus. The earliest Hathor was, as 
you will remember, a cow goddess. In the 
carvings at Dendera, Hathor is represented as 
a woman, but above her head she still has 
the symbolic horns, with the sun disk between 
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them. To the Egyptians of Grecian times, 
Hathor was a goddess of love like the Greek 
goddess Aphrodite or the Roman goddess Ve- 
nus. She was also the goddess of happiness. 
The architect who built the Dendera tem- 
ple of Hathor had what will seem to you a 
strange fancy. Upon the round columns of the 
vestibule he placed square capitals, and upon 
each of the four sides of each capital he carved 
a face of Hathor. All the faces on the outer 
pillars have been made featureless by later 
folk who thought that they did well to dese- 
crate the shrines of ancient gods. One of the 
inner ones is still perfect, however, and from 
the shadows it looks out and past you with its 
long, sad, cow-like eyes—strange eyes, and 
a strange expression, you think for the goddess 
of happiness. The columns are covered with 
reliefs in which the Pharaoh is represented per- 
forming various ceremonies before the gods. 
The six pillars at the front of the vestibule 
are walled up to about two-fifths of their 
height, with screens of stone. Thus the vesti- 
bule is pleasantly shady as you step into it 
from the glare outside; but from one vast 
room to the next the dimness increases. From 
the vestibule you go up a few steps into the 
colonnaded room known as the hypostyle hall. 
This is just a little dimmer, being lighted only 
by a few square holes in the roof. From the 
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hypostyle hall, you ascend to the first ante- 
chamber, similarly lighted, and thence up a 
few steps into the second antechamber lighted 
only by openings in the side walls and so dim 
as to be almost dark. You are now at the 
threshold of the shrine itself, the most sacred 
place of all, the holy of holies, where the im- 
ages of the three gods were kept, and into whose 
pitchy blackness the pharaoh alone was allowed 
to penetrate, and he only once a year. As you 
climb from one level to the next higher in this 
mighty temple with its roof on, and from dim- 
ness to darkness, you get the sense of climax 
that the worshiper of long ago must have 
felt, not only here but in the older and still 
mightier temples that you are to visit. 

Besides its principal rooms, the temple con- 
tains many storerooms and side chapels. It 
has also a number of subterranean crypts con- 
structed in the thickness of the walls them- 
selves — walls thick enough for a fortress. 
These crypts have remained so free from sun- 
light all these years that by the light of your 
torch the pictures in them show as bright as 
though the colors had been put on yesterday. 
In the thickness of these same tremendous 
walls is a pitch-black staircase leading to the 
roof. Along this staircase are pictures of the 
priests as they looked while climbing it in the 
course of their festal processions. 
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You have no doubt already discovered that, 
in visiting Egypt, you will have little need 
for a magnifying glass. Any one of the greater 
pyramids has more stonework in it than a sky- 
scraper. The Sphinx is so large that it is able 
to conceal a small temple between its paws; 
and now at Thebes you will see a succession 
of works in stone all so huge that you almost 
begin to think that they must have been built 
by a race of giants. Here are statues taller 
than the tallest tree in your door yard. And 
here are temples so vast that you might build 
whole churches in the shadow of their pillars. 
In fact, you might build them of the stones 
lying about on the ground — stones that were 
themselves once a part of the temples. In one 
of the temples, there is a room so large that 
you could stow away in it the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris;—a whole cathedral in a 
single room of one of these ancient Egyptian 
temples at Thebes! 

As the city of Memphis was the capital of 
Egypt in the pyramid age, so Thebes was its 
capital in the later and still more glorious days 
of the Empire. Like Memphis it was a long 
city, extending for several miles on both sides 
of the Nile. It was also quite a broad city; 
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for on the site of ancient Thebes, the valley 
walls curve back from the river, leaving a 
large double bay in the hills. Today this 
broad, fertile expanse is used for farming; but 
the ancient pharaohs saw in it an opportunity 
for such a city of temples as the world had 
never before seen; nor, indeed, has it seen 
such a city since. 

Of course, Thebes is not its real Egyptian 
name, but a Greek name, taken perhaps from 
the old Egyptian name T’Apit — city of the 
goddess Apit. Later Egyptians called it ‘“‘ Wes- 
et’”’; still later ones Newt, “‘the city,” or Newt 
Amon, the city of Amon; but the Greeks spoke 
of it as “hundred-gated Thebes,” attempting 
to, show, in a poetical way, its vast size. Thebes 
in Greece had only seven gates, and yet it was 
quite an important city. Perhaps the hundred 
gates of Thebes in Egypt included temple gates; 
for, as you will see, there were a great many 
temples at Thebes, and most of them had more 
than one gate. 

To the east of the Nile, toward Arabia, lay 
the city of the living. The modern towns on 
the site of Thebes are Luxor and Karnak. 
Luxor —so called from Arabic words mean- 
ing ‘‘the castles,” or temple ruins — used to 
be the southern suburb, and Karnak the center. 
The two sets of temples were connected by a 
street a mile and a half long, lined on both 
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sides by ram-headed sphinxes. Toward the 
Karnak end, an impressive number of these 
sphinxes are still in place. 

Today Luxor is the more important town. 
It has about fifteen thousand inhabitants; and 
it is at the Luxor landing, almost in the shadow 
of those beautiful papyrus-shaped pillars, that 
the steamer lets you off. You land in bewilder- 
ment, not knowing which of several luxurious 
hotels to choose, or whether to choose one 
from among several that are only a little less 
luxurious. Luxor is the greatest tourist cen- 
ter in Upper Egypt; for there is so much to 
see at Thebes that the traveler usually wants 
to stay at least a week. You could stay there 
all winter and still leave much to see on your 
next visit. 

To the west of the Nile, toward Libya, as 
the Nile dwellers called the rest of Africa, lay 
the precincts of the dead. During the World 
War, you may have heard the expression ‘“go- 
ing west”? applied to the soldiers who were 
killed. The Egyptians, too, thought of the 
west as the land of the dead. They often 
spoke of the dead as ‘‘dwellers in the Western 
Land;”’ and although this side of the river has 
temples, and very large ones, these temples 
are dedicated not so much to the gods as to 
the souls of dead pharaohs. “Ka” the Egyp- 
tians called this phase of the soul, and “ka” 
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has sometimes been translated “‘double.” This 
is probably a better translation than soul — 
though not a very good one — for the Egyp- 
tian had a whole handful of souls. He even 
counted his shadow as one of them. 

At Gizeh and at Sakkara the ‘‘ka” temple 
was connected with the pyramid or tomb 
proper. At Thebes the temple and the tomb 
are separate in the case of kings. The “ka” 
temples are in the broad western plain, be- 
tween the river and the valley wall, while the 
tombs are in the so-called Valley of the Kings 
beyond the valley wall. 

Thus, ancient Thebes has given us three 
places of interest to visit: the temples of the 
gods, the “‘ka”’ temples, and the tomb palaces. 


The Winter Palace—one of several excellent hotels at Luxor. 
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PAPYRUS PLANTS IN STONE 


Many visitors to Egypt think Luxor the most 
beautiful of all the Egyptian temples. Its 
lovely papyrus columns are dreamily reflected 
in the Nile, and as you look at them from the 
steamer, you almost forget that they are of 
stone and that they were built by human 
hands. You feel as though they must some- 
how have grown there. 

Amenhotep III, the Pharaoh who thought to 
build these enormous pillars, lovely in spite of 
their bigness, was the great-grandson of Thut- 
mose III, the Pharaoh who has been called the 
Napoleon of Egypt. Amenhotep was not a 
great conqueror like his famous ancestor. For 
one thing, Thutmose III hadn’t left him much 
to conquer; and so except for one campaign 
into Nubia, Amenhotep devoted himself to 
temple building and to the other arts of peace. 
He was an uncommonly rich pharaoh. His 
ships traded with the island of Crete and along 
the shores of the Mediterranean as far as 
Greece, and with the help of his caravans, 
they traded with Syria and even with Babylon. 
Amenhotep was really reaping in wealth the 
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in conquests. 
You have already seen at Dendera that an 
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Egyptian temple consisted chiefly of its ap- 
proaches. Without its approaches the shrine 
at Dendera would have lacked in impressive- 
ness; and so when Amenhotep decided to 
build at Luxor, the approaches were his chief 
concern. The temple itself was already there 
—a comparatively small building from earlier 
times. It was dedicated to the Theban group 
of gods: Amon, the sun-god of Thebes; Mut, 
the sky-goddess; and Khons, the moon-god. 
Amenhotep rebuilt this temple, leaving it still 
comparatively small, though not exactly what 
we should call small today; for, in later times, 
Alexander was able to build a chapel of his 
own within Amenhotep’s chapel, and to have 
plenty of pictures of himself without disturbing 
the pictures of Amenhotep. Still another room 
was large enough to be made later into a Chris- 
tian church. You may see today the white- 
wash that was put on by the Christians to 
cover Amenhotep’s pagan pictures. 

From now on, Amenhotep’s work was to pro- 
vide suitable approaches to the temple which 
he had remodeled. First he built a mighty 
columned vestibule, then a broad court, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a colonnade that 
was something very new and big and wonder- 
ful in the way of columns. It consisted of a 
double row of columns in the form of graceful 
clusters of gigantic papyrus-buds, unwithering 
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bouquets set up for the eternal delight of the 
god. Many pharaohs would never have cared 
to build such a colonnade as this, for most of 
them would have liked columns with a smooth 
surface on which they could cut inscriptions. 

Having succeeded with his court, which still 
presents the finest colonnade in Egypt, Amen- 
hotep next planned a hypostyle hall. This hall 
was to be the biggest hall of its kind. The 
pillars of the central aisle are fifty-two feet in 
height as you see them today; and yet, in 
spite of their hugeness, they are very beautiful. 
They are papyrus columns, but papyrus in 
bloom rather than in bud. These columns are 
not monoliths, that is, of a single piece of stone 
like the obelisks. They were built of a num- 
ber of stone drums fitted one on top of the 
other. But still you wonder how these drums 
were lifted to such heights without the aid 
of modern machinery; and even more do 
you wonder how human hands ever lifted the 
beams. The beams, too, are of stone and weigh 
many tons. 

Besides the mighty columns of the nave, 
there were to have been rows of lower columns 
for the aisles of the hypostyle hall. The drums 
for these smaller columns had already been 
brought from the quarries, but Amenhotep did 
not live to see them put in place; nor did his 
son, Amenhotep IV, carry the work through as 
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You are sianding in the broad court of the papyrus-bud columns at Luxor looking 
toward the papyrus-flower columns of Amenhotep III's unfinished hypostyle hall. 


did Ramses II later on for his father, Seti I, 
at Abydos. Instead, he declared his hostility 
to the worship of many gods and to the priest- 
hood of Amon in particular. 

It was Tutankhamen, the husband of Amen- 
hotep III’s granddaughter, who made the first 
attempt to complete the great hall. You may 
see his inscriptions there today. His name 
was removed or chiselled out wherever possible 
by the pharaoh who followed him, but some of 
his cartouches are still distinguishable. 

Nor is this quite the end of the story. For, 
three or four reigns later, along came Ramses 
II, and seeing the beautiful unfinished temple, 
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he decided to play a solemn trick on Amen- 
hotep III. In front of Amenhotep’s unfin- 
ished hall, he built a court and a pylon of his 
own. A pylon is a particular sort of entrance 
with which you will become very familiar be- 
fore leaving Thebes. It consists of two towers 
with slanting sides. These towers are con- 
nected by a lintel, and between them, in the 
old days, hung an impressive door of bronze 
and cedar. 

And so, if you had visited Luxor three thou- 
sand years ago, it would have been Ramses, 
not Amenhotep, who would have greeted you. 
First you would have seen his two pink granite 
obelisks; and behind them, six enormous stat- 
ues of Ramses himself, four standing and two 
sitting. The sitting statues and also a standing 
one are still in place today, though one is bur- 
ied breast high in rubbish. In the pylon be- 
hind them are four deep grooves. In these 
grooves stood long masts or flagstaffs, a sym- 
bol of the god in his temple. But you must 
think of these flagstaffs as bandaged with cloth, 
rather than as bearing fluttering pennants. 

The statues of Ramses are fully forty-five 
feet in height as they sit there. Count thirteen 
feet to a story as houses are built nowadays 
and perhaps you can get some idea of their 
hugeness. A statue almost four stories tall! 
And so you see that as far as hugeness went, 
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Ramses’ additions were not unworthy of 
Amenhotep’s own plans. 

Beyond the pylon is the court that Ramses 
added. It is surrounded by papyrus-bud pil- 
lars, but very different ones from those grace- 
ful shafts in the court of Amenhotep. They 
are huge, but they are clumsy. It is character- 
istic of Ramses that he ordered single papyrus 
buds rather than clusters and covered the 
smooth stems with inscriptions. Between the 
pairs of pillars are colossal statues of Ramses, 
not so large as the four outside but still more 
than three times the height of a man. These 
statues have very boyish faces. And after all 
one can’t really be angry with Ramses even 


The court of Ramses II at Luxor. Compare the clumsy papyrus-bud columns of th 
court with Amenhotep’s lovely great papyrus-flower columns to the right of the picture. 
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“Mrs. Ramses,” hiding behind the calf of her husband’s leg. Travelers find many 
humorous things to say about the relative size of husband and wife. 


for spoiling so beautiful a temple by his clumsy 
additions. He is so very human and humorous 
in his vast conceit. 

There is something exceedingly funny about 
these colossal statues if you look at them 
closely. It is the statues of Mrs. Ramses. 
Do you see her?— a smiling, chubby-faced little 
queen, who doesn’t quite reach to her royal 
husband’s knee. These comparatively little 
statues of the royal lady strike you as show- 
ing a monstrous conceit on the part of Ram- 
ses. But, after all, the statues of Mrs. Ramses 
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are life-size; and, although the Pharaoh thought 
of himself as a god, he apparently did not 
wish to represent his wife as a goddess. Later 
on, however, you will see a temple where he 
treated her more generously. 

That the Ramses additions do spoil the tem- 
ple there is no question. They aren’t even put 
on straight. A small temple of Thutmose III 
stood in the way, and so Ramses put his court 
and pylon on slantwise to the other buildings. 
As you look through the pylon toward the great 
colonnade of Amenhotep, you will see that it 
goes off at an angle. 

Time has taken its revenge on Ramses, how- 
ever; for owing to the state of the excava- 
tions, the tourist does not enter through his 
pylon at all, but around to one side, and directly 
into the Amenhotep part of the temple. 

The modern village of Luxor nestles close 
about the temple and even spreads into it. 
Children play among the columns and the 
colossi, just as American children might go out 
into the woods to play. The water buffalo 
turns his creaking wheel in the very shadow 
of the temple. And on top of a rubbish heap, 
which contains a very essential part of the 
temple, and which the archaeologists would 
very much like to dig out — stands a mosque; 
and, of course, a mosque is too sacred to be torn 
down for any purpose whatsoever. 
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A CEREMONIAL JOURNEY 


It is nearly two miles from Luxor to Kar- 
nak. On the back of a tiny ambling donkey, 
you will be half an hour making the journey, 
— just about as long as it would take you to 
walk, if you walked briskly. In the old days 
it would have been a very impressive two miles, 
for this avenue from Luxor to Karnak was 
lined on both sides with ram-headed sphinxes. 
No doubt some of the palaces and the fine 
houses of ancient Thebes used to lie along this 
avenue. Not being built for eternity like the 
tombs and the temples, they have left no 
trace; and yet, while they lasted, they must 
have been very beautiful in the midst of their 
fruit and flower gardens. 

From afar off you catch a glimpse of the 
palms and the pillars of Karnak. At last you 
enter the sacred precincts. The first of Kar- 
nak’s mighty monuments to greet you are the 
portal and pylon of the Temple of Khons, the 
moon-god. The portal, huge but very grace- 
ful, will look familiar to you; for this type of 
portal, with its fine hieroglyphics and with the 
beautiful symbol of the winged sun-disk in 
its hollow cornice, is often used by artists when 
they wish to summon up Egypt for you at a 
glance. You will see it on book covers and in 
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A beautiful Ptolemaic portal at Karnak, with a glimpse of the pylon of the temple of 
Khons. Notice the graceful winged sun-disk in the hollow cornice. 


chapter-headings. The portal is not really 
_ Egyptian, however. It is only half-Egyptian, 
for it comes from the days of the Ptolemies. 
And although the Ptolemies built large struc- 
tures, like the Pharaohs before them, they 
built with the Greek sense for proportion and 
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lightness. That is probably why the artists 
like this portal and choose it rather than the 
massive pylon just behind it, which is really 
Egyptian. 

In the old days, a still more ceremonial way 
of approaching Karnak was from the river. 
This was the way the gods themselves ap- 
proached when they made the journey. A 
broad avenue lined with sphinxes led down to 
the boat-landing; and the sphinxes are still 
in place today. Up this avenue toward the 
temple of Amon, the gods in their sacred barques 
were borne by the priests. 
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The west pylon at Karnak is guarded by two rows of ram-headed sphinxzes. Such 
avenue, over a mile long, formerly connected Luxor and Karnak. 


A CEREMONIAL JOURNEY 


For sheer bigness the Temple of Amon at 
Karnak still surpasses any other work of archi- 
tecture in the whole world. In its hypostyle 
hall — that is, if it weren’t for the pillars — 
you could tuck away the whole Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris, and this room is less than 
a fifth of the whole temple. It is so vast that 
inside it you do not feel as though you were in- 
doors at all. It is like being in a forest of petri- 
fied trees. You can almost imagine that these 
pillars are holding the sky up. They seem too 
tremendous for any other task; and today, of 
course, the sky is the only roof they have to 
hold up. Walking about in the shadow of 
them you feel like the boy who said he couldn’t 
see the forest because the trees were in his 
way. You can’t see the great hall of Karnak 
because the pillars are in your way. In fact, 
it is worse than the boy’s forest, for trees the 
size of these pillars could never grow so close 
together in nature. You may visit the great 
hall at Karnak, but you can never really see it. 
The most you can do is to feel its vastness in 
a vague sort of way as you look at it a little at 
a time. 

It is almost hopeless to try to take pictures 
at Karnak. The only way to photograph it 
as a whole would be from an aeroplane, and 
this method, of course, would give you a pattern 
instead of a picture. The best you can do from 
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Tops of the hugest columns at Karnak. The roof beams, still in place, weigh many tons. 
You wonder how they were ever lifted into place by human hands. 


the ground is to snap the pillars a few at a time. 

The great hall is about all that most people 
really remember of Karnak; and yet this hall 
is only a small fraction of what they see in 
Karnak, or even of what they see in the Amon 
temple alone. 

It took nearly eighteen centuries for the build- 
ing of the temple of Amon. The oldest part 
dates back to the Middle Kingdom and the 
newest to the Ptolemies. In the days of the 
Empire, pharaoh after pharaoh did his ‘“‘big- 
‘gest’’ here at Amon’s Karnak temple and the 
biggest kept on getting bigger. 
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It was Thutmose I who started this long race 
for bigness, and his children, Thutmose III and 
Hatshepsut, were quick to follow his lead. 

When Thutmose I chose Thebes for the cap- 
ital of the Empire, he found there an unpreten- 
tious Middle-Kingdom temple to the Theban 
god Amon. To this temple he proceeded to 
give dignity by building additional approaches. 
He built a court around the temple, and a pylon 
in front of the court. Then he built another 
pylon in front of the first and connected the 
two by walls. In front, he set up two obelisks, 
one of which is still standing. 
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Obelisks at Karnak. The right-hand one is Hatshepsut’s, 97% feet high and the second 
tallest obelisk standing. The fallen one is also hers. The left-hand one is that of her 
father—Thutmose I. 
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Hatshepsut, Egypt’s famous woman pharaoh, 
— you will hear more of her later — did most 
of her building within her father’s court and 
even tore down some of his work to make room 
for her own obelisks. These two obelisks were 
nearly a hundred feet high, the tallest obelisks 
that had so far been erected. One of Hatshep- 
sut’s obelisks is still standing, the other lies 
on the ground. When she died, Thutmose III 
walled them up with masonry so that her 
name and her works might be hidden, but 
the masonry has now fallen and Hatshep- 
sut’s inscriptions may again be read. Thut- 
mose III also built a temple of his own, a festal 
temple with tent-pole columns, a tent in stone. 
He did other building, too. In one of his halls, 
the inscriptions tell at length of his conquests 
in foreign lands. 

Amenhotep III added only a pylon to the 
Amon temple, although he did other building 
at Karnak. This pylon became, some years 
later, the rear wall of the hypostyle hall. The 
hypostyle hall itself was the work of Ramses I, 
Seti I and Ramses II. In front of the hypostyle 
hall, later emperors erected a court. And so 
the building went on, until the temple of Amon 
had no fewer than ten pylons. 

Nor was the Amon temple the only big thing 
at Karnak. There was the temple of Khons, 
the moon-god, the temple whose beautiful portal 
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welcomed you to Karnak, and there was also a 
separate temple to Mut, the sky goddess, wife 
and mother in the Theban group of three. 
Besides these three principal temples, there 
were more than a dozen smaller temples and 
chapels. 

The scale upon which religion was practiced 
at Karnak is almost beyond imagination. Think 
of the numbers of priests who must have been 
needed for the ministry of so many temples! 
And think of the splendor that the religious 
ceremonies must have achieved in order to live 
up to the vast spaces where they were per- 
formed! An ordinary sized choir could scarcely 
have been heard nor an ordinarily large banner 
seen in such a place as the great hall. 

Several years ago a pit was found near the 
temple of Amon. In this pit were buried nearly 
eight hundred stone statues and more than 
seventeen thousand bronze ones, disused images 
from that vast temple. 

The foundations of Egyptian temples are 
surprisingly shallow, and some years ago the 
great hall at Karnak began to crumble, several 
of its mighty pillars falling in a single night. 
The only thing to do in order to save the hall 
was to take the remaining columns down drum 
by drum, reset their foundations in concrete, 
and then put them up again drum by drum. 

How do you suppose this tremendous feat 
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The wreck of the second pylon at Karnak. 


of engineering was accomplished? Not by steam 
cranes or by derricks, but by human hands! 

First the hall was filled with earth and sand 
to the tops of the columns. Then an inclined 
plane was built, and the blocks were slid down 
one by one on rollers. After the foundations 
had been made secure the process was reversed, 
and one by one the drums were put back in 
place. 

This method was as nearly as possible the 
method employed when the great hall was 
first built, and after four thousand years it 
still worked satisfactorily. 
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The temple of Hatshepsut at Der-El-Bahri. Notice the inclined planes leading from 
terrace to terrace in place of steps. The terraces were once planted with myrrh trees 
from Punt. 


A TEMPLE THAT IS A STORY 


Having paid your respects to the temples 
that the pharaohs built for the gods of Thebes, 
you now cross to the west bank of the Nile 
and pay your respects to the temples that 
these same pharaohs built, each in honor of 
his own “ka.” 

The northernmost of these temples is that of 
Seti I at a place called Kurna. Seti’s father, 
Ramses I, shares this temple with him. The 
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first Ramses, who was very old when he came 
to the throne, probably did not have time to 
finish a “ka’’ temple for himself; and Seti’s 
son, Ramses II, also shares it. Ramses II 
always liked to be “in on” a temple, as you 
may have noticed, even when he hadn’t so 
good a right as he had in this case. 

His own temple, the Ramasseum, is even 
more splendid. It is nearly as big as Karnak 
itself. You may still see the enormous brick 
storehouses which were to keep the “ka”’ of 
Ramses II well fed. A better preserved and 
more interesting temple is that of Ramses III, 
a pharaoh of a later line. This temple is at 
Medinet Habu, and people have noticed that 
it has a buttressed and military appearance all 
its own. 

Of Amenhotep III’s temple, scarcely a stone 
remains; but you may imagine its splendor 
from the size of the colossi that used to sit out 
in front of it. These statues are now known 
as the Colossi of Memnon. 

Among all these big temples there is one 
little temple. And among all these pharaohs 
who boast of their warlike deeds, there is one 
who tells.a simple story about peaceful adven- 
tures. This pharaoh is Hatshepsut, almost the 
only female pharaoh Egypt ever had. Several 
dynasties before, there had been a little-girl 
pharaoh who ruled for a few years in her own 
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right, and fourteen centuries later there was 
Cleopatra. But you will very often hear Hat- 
shepsut spoken of as the first queen in history, 
the first and only female pharaoh — which she 
isn’t quite. Her temple is known as Der El 
Bahri. These Arabic words mean the “north- 
ern convent.” In the early days of Christiani- 
ty, a community of monks lived in this temple. 

Der El Bahri is two things. It is a temple 
and it is a story. As a temple it is perhaps 
the most beautiful in all Egypt. At least it is 
more like what we should build today if we were 
trying to build something beautiful. . It is 
more simple and Greek and symmetrical than 
the temples that the Ptolemies themselves were 
to erect in Upper Egypt a thousand years later. 
In fact, it seems more Greek than Egyptian. 

It rises in three terraces from the foot of 
the cliffs of the valley wall. There are three 
tiers of cream-colored pillars showing against 
the orange and brown of the Libyan hills. The 
temple is partly built against the rock, and 
partly hollowed out of it. It looks very small 
and dainty and fragile against those gnarled 
and towering rocks. 

When Hatshepsut first built the temple — it 
was about 3400 years ago, two or three hun- 
dred years before the reign of the great Ram- 
ses — the effect was even lovelier than it is 
now. For in those rocky terraces Hatshepsut 
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dug wells and filled them with good soil, and 
in the wells she planted myrrh trees. These 
trees were just the touch of landscape garden- 
ing needed to set off the daintiness of the tem- 
ple. And the smell of them seasoned the ex- 
hilarating Egyptian air to an even greater 
deliciousness. Nowadays when we plant a gar- 
den, we think only of the appearance of it, but 
the Egyptians always seasoned the air of their 
gardens. Particularly did they plan that the 
pleasant north wind should find sweet odors to 
blow across their gardens. 

On the walls at Der El Bahri, Hatshepsut 
tells in bright pictures a complete story of her 
life. Some of it, the archzologists tell us, is 
just a story. But one of the most interesting 
things on the walls, and one of the truest, is 
the account of how she got those myrrh trees. 

It seems that the god Amon conveyed a 
message or oracle to Hatshepsut through his 
priests. He ordered her to make a Punt for 
him in his temple. Now Punt was a distant 
land, believed by the Egyptians to be the orig- 
inal home of their gods. And Hatshepsut took 
the oracle to mean that she was to get some in- 
cense trees and plant them for Amon on the 
temple terraces. In this way she would be 
giving him the sort of garden that he had been 
accustomed to back in the land of Punt. 

It had been a long time since voyages had 
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been made to the land of Punt, but the way 
there had not been forgotten. Hatshepsut fitted 
out five ships. These ships made their way 
down the Nile to the Delta and supposedly 
thence to the Red Sea by way of a canal 
then in existence. Punt lay, apparently, on 
the shores of the Red Sea. Although the ships 
went as fast as oars and sails and the current 
could carry them, they were a long time 
getting there. When at last they did get 
there, they were treated very hospitably by 
the King of Punt and his wife. The pictures 
show the Egyptian boats being loaded in the 
land of Punt with live myrrh trees, and with 
the resin of myrrh trees, to be burned as in- 
cense, and with ivory, ebony, baboons, mon- 
keys, dogs, furs, and other precious and curious 
things. The Egyptians even took back some of 
the native men and women and their children. 

What excitement there must have been at 
Thebes when after many months the ships re- 
turned bringing such a store of rare things 
from the Orient! 

Hatshepsut’s other great adventure had to do 
with boats, too. This adventure was no other 
than the cutting and floating of the two obelisks 
that you saw at Karnak. These obelisks were 
the tallest that had ever yet been cut. They 
were chiselled in the quarries at Assuan, about 
a hundred and thirty miles farther up the 
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Nile; and when high Nile came around, they 
were floated down to Thebes on barges. 

These peaceful achievements of Hatshepsut’s 
are more interesting to most people than the 
wars of Thutmose or Ramses. Whether they 
were to Hatshepsut herself, or whether she often 
wished that she were a man so that she might 
lead armies, one can only guess. In her pic- 
tures Hatshepsut tried to make herself look as 
much like the male pharaohs as possible. 

Hatshepsut was, as you have seen, almost 
the only woman who ever ruled ancient Egypt 
in her own right. It was quite customary for 
the inheritance of the double crown to come 
through a woman, but traditionally it was the 
queen’s husband who ruled for her as pharaoh. 
Hatshepsut managed to keep Thutmose III, 
the king who was later on to conquer the 
whole world, or as much of it as he thought 
necessary, off the throne. Imagine how such a 
man must have felt to sit by while the queen 
built temples and cut obelisks and planted 
myrrh trees. When Hatshepsut died, Thut- 
mose III took a curious, but in Egypt a not un- 
usual, revenge upon her. He hammered her 
name and her picture out of inscriptions wher- 
ever he could. He walled up her obelisks with 
masonry. Her name is not among the car- 
touches of the kings at Abydos; nor will you 
find it in any ancient list of the pharaohs. 
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You have no doubt already noticed that the 
old-time pharaohs had quite a habit of leaving 
likenesses of themselves about. This habit 
was due partly to the same cause that makes 
us have our photographs taken nowadays, partly 
also to a desire to overawe their subjects, but 
chiefly because they believed it to be a very 
good way of providing for the after-life. The 
pharaoh expected that offerings would be made 
to his statue and that the material benefits 
conferred upon it would be enjoyed by his con- 
scious self in the underworld. 

In common with all the Egyptians, he also 
had the idea that the preservation of his physi- 
cal body was necessary if he were to have 
any sort of existence after death; and he be- 
lieved that if misfortune should befall his mum- 
my, the statues would serve as substitute 
bodies, whereby he might still survive in the 
land of Osiris. 

With these things in mind, Amenhotep III 
had two colossal portrait statues of himself set 
- up in front of his “‘ka” temple on the western 
bank of the Nile at Thebes. These statues 
were each nearly as tall as the Sphinx — about 
sixty-four feet—or as high as a five-story build- 
ing; and they seem even taller than the Sphinx, 
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standing as they do in the open plain with no 
pyramids to dwarf them. Each was a single 
piece of granite from the quarries at Assuan. 
The separate blocks that you see in the arms 
were an attempt made many centuries later to 
mend them. 

The southern colossus — the left-hand one 
in the picture — had a feature even more re- 
markable than its size. It sang every morning. 
So curious does it seem for a statue to sing 
that many persons have thought that the sound 
must have been brought about by some trick 
of the priests. Certain scientists, however, 
believe that it was a trick of Nature’s instead. 
Have you ever gone to bed in a very warm 
room on a very cold night? You open the 
window and the temperature changes very 
quickly. Then just as you are dropping off to 
sleep, you are startled by a crack from your 
dressing table or from your bed, a crack almost 
as loud as a pistol shot. Now in the dry air of 
Egypt the difference between night and day is 
very great. The sun’s rays heating the air in 
the pores of the stone would cause it to expand 
and would force it out, not with a cracking 
sound, but with a sort of singing moan. 

Unfortunately for us, the statue no longer 
sings. The Romans tried to mend it in 170 
A.D., when it had been singing for fifteen 
centuries or more, and it never sang again; 
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so we aren’t quite in a position to say that it 
may not have been the priests of Amenhotep’s 
now vanished “ka” temple who made the 
statue sing after all. 

You have no doubt been wondering why, if 
Amenhotep set up these statues, we should 
call them Colossi of Memnon, and not Colossi 
of Amenhotep. Probably no one could tell 
you exactly why this is. Memnon was a hero 
of Greek mythology who fought and was killed 
at Troy. Perhaps when Alexander conquered 
Egypt and made it a part of the Greek world, 
his soldiers asked someone who these statues 
were. Perhaps they mistook the name Amen- 
hotep for that of their own hero, Memnon. 
That is how it may have happened. At any 
rate, the Greeks and the Romans called them 
Colossi of Memnon, and so do we. Memnon 
was the son of Eos, the Dawn, and the Greeks 
therefore described the statue’s singing at sun- 
rise as Memnon greeting his mother. 

Can you imagine yourself a modern Egyptian 
toiling in the shadow of one of these tremen- 
dous statues? In the picture you will see some 
modern Egyptian’s crop of grain springing up 
most promisingly. Had this picture been taken 
at a different time of the year, you would have 
seen, not these luxuriant crops, but the waters 
of Father Nile himself, eddying about the feet 
of the Colossi. 
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The Valley of the Kings. Men and donkeys and victorias all look as small as a 
against these towering cliffs. Note the tomb entrances—once so carefully hidden. 
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It is a long, hot, dusty ride, or a steep climb, 
to the Valley of the Kings, on the other side of 
the Libyan hills; and when you get there, the 
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valley appears simply as an irregular hollow — 
rocky, lonely, and desolate, its walls pierced 
here and there by square black holes, which 
remind you of the cells in a honeycomb. 

Here it was that the pharaohs of the Empire 
hammered out palaces for their mummies to 
dwell in during the long years of waiting — 
palaces of many rooms, beautifully decorated, 
hidden away perhaps three hundred feet deep 
in the living rock. Furniture and precious 
things and food were all stowed away for the 
comfort of the mummy; and when after his 
long preparations for death, the pharaoh finally 
died and was buried, the entrance to his tomb 
was carefully sealed and hidden against ma- 
rauders. One by one, these hidden tombs 
have been penetrated by archeologists; and 
always, except in the case of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, opened in 1922-3, the archeologists have 
found that in spite of all the pharaoh’s caution, 
marauders had long since taken his treasures. 
Practically all the tombs are now empty. Many 
of the royal occupants are in the museum at 
Cairo. With the exception of Tutankhamen, 
one pharaoh alone still lies where he had 
planned to lie,a pharaoh named Amenhotep II. 

Each tomb-palace consists of a series of 
bays and corridors and _ staircases, reaching 
down into the rock toward the great golden 
hall and the sarcophagus of the pharaoh. 
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The walls were adorned with texts from sacred 
writings, from ‘The Book of Him Who is in the 
Underworld,” the “Book of the Gates,” ‘The 
Sun’s Journey in the Underworld,” the “Prais- 
ing of Ra,” and “The Book of the Opening of 
the Mouth.” These texts were illustrated by 
pictures of the scenes, ceremonies, gods, spirits, 
and monsters of the underworld. The sun-god 
Ra is shown sailing through the twelve regions 
of the underworld, twelve caverns correspond- 
ing to the twelve hours of the night, to each 
of which he brings for a short time light and 
life. Some of the ceilings are painted blue, 
with yellow stars. 

The first king to be buried in this valley 
was your old friend Thutmose I, the father of 
Queen Hatshepsut, and of the great conquering 
pharaoh, Thutmose III. He was buried here 
in 1501 B.c., and for five hundred years there- 
after all the rulers of Egypt were buried here. 
The tomb of Thutmose I was constructed with 
the greatest secrecy; “No one hearing, no one 
seeing,’ as the great noble who built it for him 
affirms. It is a little tomb that twists but a 
short way into the rock, and the entrance is 
low and narrow. Later kings, however, seem to 
have realized that secrecy was impossible in 
an undertaking that took so long a time and 
involved so many people. Thutmose III built 
a much larger tomb that winds its way into 
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the rock, room after room, like a rabbit burrow. 
At the end of the second corridor you will 
have to cross a bridge to get to the next room. 
Below this bridge is a pit nearly twenty feet 
deep, placed there no doubt to trap the un- 
wary tomb robber. Later pharaohs thought 
less and less of secrecy and more and more of 
splendor. The most beautiful tomb of all, 
that of Seti I, reaches straight back into the 
rock for 328 feet — almost a city block — and 
each room and each corridor is decorated with 
painted bas-reliefs that are unsurpassed any- 
where in Egypt. 

If the pharaohs of the Empire thought that 
they had at last found a safe way of hiding 
their mummies, they were destined to be as 
sadly disappointed as the Pyramid pharaohs 
had been before them. The tomb robbers 
would set to work almost before the plaster 
was dry on the sealed doorways. We have 
papyrus records of the trial of tomb robbers 
from times as early as Ramses IX. As the 
Empire grew weaker, the priests began moving 
the royal mummies to hiding places of greater 
safety. One of these hiding places was found 
in 1881, near Der El Bahri. It contained, 
among others, the mummies of Thutmose II 
and III, of Seti I, and of his son, Ramses the 
Great. In 1899, another hiding place was dis- 
covered. This was no other than the tomb of 
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Amenhotep IJ, where, besides Amenhotep II, 
were stored Amenhotep III, Merenptah, the 
son of Ramses the Great, and some others. 
Amenhotep II was the only king of them all 
who had ever been found lying where he had 
planned to lie, and the authorities decided to 
leave him there. They installed an electric 
light over his sarcophagus. But alas! he was 
not destined to rest peacefully. The tomb 
robbers broke in, stole what little was left to 
steal, and threw his mummy on the floor. 

To visit the tombs of the kings as they lie 
there open and empty and, some of them, elec- 
tric lighted, is a sufficiently thrilling experience. 
But to be the first to enter an untouched, or a 
nearly untouched, Egyptian tomb must be one 
of the most thrilling, as it is also one of the 
rarest, experiences in the world. The archzol- 
ogist has had years of hard work and more than 
one disappointment. He has followed clues 
only to find that there was no tomb at the 
end of them, or finding a tomb he enters it 
only to discover that it has been empty for 
thousands of years. After hard work and many 
disappointments, the wonderful experience of 
really finding one practically untouched seems 
all the more wonderful when it comes to him. 

Of recent years, one untouched tomb and 
two other tombs fairly complete, have been 
found here in Thebes. The untouched tomb 
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was not a royal one, but belonged to a wealthy 
man and his wife. It was as trim and tidy 
as if they had left some excellent caretaker in 
charge for all these three thousand years and 
more. Chairs, tables, chests, and other furni- 
ture were arranged about the room. In one 
of the chests was the gentleman’s ceremonial 
wig. In others were some of the lady’s best 
dishes, carefully wrapped, that is, some delicate 
little vases. And strangest of all, here were 
flowers and fruits and incense, and tables laid 
out with bread, fruit, and onions. 

Another tomb, which had been rifled in an- 
cient times for its loose gold, and then left, 
was a half-royal one. This was the tomb of 
Yuaa and Tuaa, the father-in-law and the 
mother-in-law of that most magnificent of rulers, 
Amenhotep III, the king who set up the so- 
called Colossi of Memnon. To enter it, as 
Arthur Weigall, the discoverer, tells us, was 
like going into a town house that had been 
closed for the summer. It was a little stuffy — 
you felt as though you wanted to open a few 
windows. But here were armchairs, beds, a 
down pillow. Over there stood the old gentle- 
man’s staff and his sandals. Here were trunks 
and boxes. And the old gentleman and the old 
lady lay there in their coffins, after three thou- 
sand years, as peacefully as though they had 
just fallen asleep for the night. 
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The third tomb to be found was that of the 
pharaoh Tutankhamen, and it was as much 
more splendid than the other two as a pharaoh 
is more important than other people. Like the 
tomb of Yuaa and Tuaa it had been rifled 
for its loose gold in ancient times, probably 
within ten or fifteen years after the death of 
the King. The sealed doors still bear evidence 
of having been broken open by robbers, and 
of having been resealed by the ancient valley 
authorities. After the resealing, the tomb seems 
to have been forgotten. A later pharaoh, 
Ramses VI, dug his own tomb directly above 
it. Chips fell down upon the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen. Workmen’s huts were built over the 
entrance, and, more forgotten than ever, Tut- 
ankhamen rested in peace until our own day. 


At left, tomb entrance of Ramses IX. Right, tomb of Tutankhamen. 
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Entrance to the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
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The story of the finding of the tomb of Tut- 
ankhamen reads almost like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights, with the single difference that 
it was the magic of hard work rather than the 
magic of a sorcerer’s ring that brought about 
the discovery. Lord Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter had been digging for six years in the 
Valley of the Kings. Most people thought 
that there were no more tombs to be found 
in the valley, but these two men had made up 
their minds that the only way to tell for sure 
was to clear the valley down to the original 
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surface of the rock. In six years they had 
cleared but a small part of the valley, and they 
had already dumped thousands of tons of refuse 
over the valley’s edge. By 1922, they were 
beginning to get discouraged. Then, one morn- 
ing when Mr. Carter came to the valley, he 
noticed that it was silent. No sound of work, 
no boys bustling about with baskets on their 
heads. Mr. Carter feared that there might 
have been an accident. Then his foreman 
came and told him the wonderful news, that they 
had uncovered a step cut in the rock. The 
step proved to be the first in a flight of sixteen 
steps, leading underground, and at the bottom 
was a sealed door. You may imagine the ex- 
citement and curiosity that Mr. Carter must 
have felt, but instead of breaking down the 
door and entering, he simply filled the staircase 
again with chips and stones, covered it up, 
and, leaving a guard, went away to telegraph 
Lord Carnarvon, and to make preparations. 
You see that, after all, the archeologist is 
not, like Aladdin’s uncle, a mere seeker for 
hidden treasure, but a scientist, and he must 
think not only of finding things but also of 
being prepared to care for them. 

In about three weeks, Lord Carnarvon arrived 
from England, and the stairway was again un- 
covered. Carefully they took down the sealed 
door, for there were seal impressions upon the 
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plaster that must be preserved. Beyond the 
door was a corridor, filled with stones as the 
staircase had been. And beyond this corridor 
was a second sealed door. Mr. Carter felt for 
the lintel of the door, and under the lintel 
dug a small hole, a hole just big enough to 
look through. Warm air from the long closed 
tomb rushed out through the hole. They tested 
it with their candles to make sure that it con- 
tained no foul gases. Then at last Howard 
Carter inserted a candle and looked through. 
The gleam of gold met his eyes, and he got a 
confused impression of marvelous objects piled 
one upon another. He was too amazed to stir. 
It is said that in order to get a look himself, 
Lord Carnarvon had to pull Mr. Carter from 
the hole as you would pull a stopper out of a 
bottle. 

Again the tomb was filled up, while Mr. 
Carter collected a staff consisting of a chemist, 
a photographer, and some scholars, and went 
to Cairo and bought a mile of surgical band- 
age. For he knew that, beautiful as the ob- 
jects in the tomb appeared, they must be very 
fragile after being there for more than three 
thousand years. First he must photograph 
them just as they stood. Next he must treat 
them with chemicals to keep them from crum- 
bling, and finally before removing them, he 
must bandage them on stretchers. 
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Objects bound with surgical bandage to prevent breakage while removing them. 


The first room proved to be only an ante- 
chamber, for it contained no sarcophagus. In . 
the wall beyond was another sealed door. 
Again the explorers forced themselves to re- 
strain their curiosity. The first room gave 
them plenty to do. Here were chariots made 
of fine wood, covered with sheet gold, beauti- 
fully wrought. Here were magnificent couches 
with animal heads. These, too, were gold 
covered, and one of them had a tongue of ivory 
painted red, hanging out through a-set of 
ivory teeth. Here was a chair carved and in- 
laid with gold and semi-precious stones. Here 
was a chest which at first appeared to contain 
papyrus rolls, but the rolls proved to be rolls 
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of linen. In the same chest they found a 
glove-finger, cut out as we sometimes cut out 
glove fingers nowadays to protect a sore finger. 
Maybe the linen rolls found with it were ban- 
dages. In another chest was found a royal 
robe, embroidered with blue beads and gold 
sequins, a pair of ordinary plaited bath san- 
dals, and a pair of leather sandals, with 
gold trimmings and gold buckles, beautifully 
wrought. One of the chairs, the gold-trimmed 
sandals, and a scarf and a pair of linen gloves 
were of the size for a child—apparently a 
king’s mother treasures childhood things just as 
ordinary mothers do. There was an ivory jewel 
case, and a shrine containing a bronze serpent 
inlaid with gold. And these things were pre- 
cious not only for their gold and semi-precious 
stones, but also because all of them, chariots 
and ivory box alike, were magnificent works of 
art. One or two plain things were found among 
these precious things, those matting bath san- 
dals for instance, and a stool of wood painted 
white. But perhaps the most commonplace 
thing of all was a collection of oval-shaped 
wooden boxes piled under one of the couches. 
These contained trussed ducks and joints of 
meat, all carefully packed and preserved for 
the King’s use in the underworld. Just imagine 
packing meat in such a way that it would keep 
for more than three thousand years! 
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Handle of the King’s cane, symbolizing the conquering of his enemies to the south. 


The King’s bows and his walking sticks and 
his scepter were also found, beautiful things, 
all of them. 

One of the loveliest things in the room, how- 
ever, was a wishing cup made of translucent 
alabaster. Inlaid about the rim was this wish 
which the young Queen made for the young King 
who was dead: ‘Live thy Ka, and mayst thou 
spend millions of years, thou lover of Thebes, 
sitting with thy face to the north wind, and 
thine eyes beholding felicity.” 

But the surprises of the tomb were not ex- 
hausted with the discovery of the antechamber 
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The King’s alabaster wishing-cup. 


and of the sealed door beyond. Under one 
of the couches, the explorers caught a glimpse 
of a hole dug in the wall, a hole just big enough 
to admit a boy or a very small man. They 
peeped through, and there beyond lay another 
room, somewhat smaller than the first. The 
floor of this room was littered with beautiful 
things in great confusion—chairs, boxes, a gam- 
ing board in carved and colored ivory. 

At last the antechamber was cleared and 
swept, and the explorers felt that they might 
now approach the sealed door beyond. In front 
of this door stood two guardian statues, facing 
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each other. These are life-size statues of Tut- 
ankhamen, made of wood painted with a black 
preservative substance. The headdress, kilt, 
sandals and armlets, and the mace and staff 
that he holds are of gold. On his forehead is 
the royal cobra. 

It was a solemn moment when, having 
boarded up these two statues to keep them 
from injury, Mr. Carter stood between them, 
felt for the lintel of the sealed door, and again 
carefully made an opening just below the 
lintel. He looked through, and saw what ap- 
peared to be a wall of solid gold. This wall of 
gold turned out to be the side of a magnificent 
shrine made of wood overlaid with sheets of 
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The antechamber showing two statues of the King guarding the sealed doorway. 
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gold and inlaid with panels of brilliant blue 
faience. This shrine proved to be seventeen feet 
by eleven feet, and nine feet high. It almost filled 
the room where it stood and the explorers had 
difficulty in squeezing themselves into the 
chamber. On one side, between the wall and 
the shrine, lay the seven magic oars which the 
King would need, it was thought, when he came 
to ferry himself across the waters of the under- 
world. 

The shrine had folding doors, and the doors 
were bolted. The explorers drew the bolts 
and found that inside there was a second shrine. 
The second shrine was covered with a linen 
pall, sewed with gold sequins. This shrine, too 
had folding doors and the doors were bolted, but 
this time the bolts were sealed, and that un- 
broken seal told: the explorers that the second 
shrine had never been disturbed by thieves, 
and that they would be the first to look on the 
mummy of Tutankhamen since its burial. This 
discovery gave them a feeling not only of great 
joy, but also of great solemnity. 

It was not until the next season that they 
broke the seal of the second shrine, for it was 
late spring, and the Valley of the Kings 
was becoming far too hot for comfort. When 
they did break the seal they found another 
sealed shrine within, and still another, and 
inside them all a beautiful golden yellow 
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sarcophagus. Strangely enough the sarcopha- 
gus had a broken lid that had been mended, 
and the lid did not match the sarcophagus. It 
is thought that some accident to the lid must 
have occurred on the way from the quarry 
and that the present lid was used as a makeshift. 
Inside the sarcophagus lay the mummy - itself, 
untouched. The outer coffin was fashioned to 
represent the King. It was magnificent with 
gold. About the neck was a wreath of withered 
lotus blossoms, placed there more than three 
thousand years ago, no doubt by the young 
Queen herself. And that was the end of what 
they saw during the second season, for one 
morning when they came to the tomb as usual, 
the entrance was barred, by orders of the Egyp- 
tian government. 

Nor was the shrine itself quite the end of the 
surprises. For beyond it there was still another 
door, not sealed, and through it the explorers 
caught a glimpse of the most precious things of 
all, magnificent shrines, caskets of ivory and of 
wood. Here was the King’s ostrich-feather fan, 
with its ivory handle, here was another chariot 
and here were a number of little boats with 
sails and rigging all complete. But the loveliest 
thing of all was a shrine-shaped chest overlaid 
with gold, and guarded by four goddesses, two 
watching the chest, two looking over their 
shoulders as if to guard it against surprise. 
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Anyone who has worked in Egypt can tell 
you strange tales of mystery. Perhaps you 
have already heard about that mummy in the 
British Museum which is supposed to bring 
sudden death to anyone who handles it. Arthur 
Weigall, a friend and fellow-excavator of How- 
ard Carter’s, has a whole chapter of strange 
things that have occurred to him personally. 
One story, having to do with a mysterious- 
looking cat mummy, is particularly hair-raising. 

Of all the stories there is none more un- 
canny than that which occurred in connec- 
tion with the opening of the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen. It seems that Howard Carter had in 
his house a canary, and to have a canary in 
Egypt isn’t an everyday affair as it is in Eng- 
land or in America. There are no song birds 
in Egypt, and Mr. Carter’s canary created 
quite a sensation in the neighborhood of the 
valley. Now on the day when the first step 
of the sunken staircase was discovered, a cobra 
entered the cage and killed the canary. The 
cobra was a symbol of royalty in the days of 
the pharaohs. You will remember the cobra on 
the forehead of each of the guardian statues 
of Tutankhamen. The cobra was a protective 
symbol, a sign of the power of the pharaoh to 
sting and to overpower his enemies. Actual 
cobras are seldom seen in Egypt nowadays, 
and are almost never seen there in the winter, 
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Carrying the King’s manikin. Probably used for fitting garments and jewelry. 
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and so the incident of the cobra and the canary 
excited comment at the time, and, later on, 
when the tomb had been opened, people re- 
membered and said among themselves: “Is this 
not the cobra-soul of Tutankhamen seeking 
vengeance?” 

At the end of the first season Lord Carnar- 
von was stung upon the face and died — an 
infected mosquito bite, the authorities called 
it, and yet many insisted that there was some- 
thing mysterious about it all. The scientists, 
of course, make light of these superstitions, but 
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it would be useless to argue with the natives, 
who firmly believe that the royal cobra took 
vengeance. 

However, the more you think of it, the less 
likely does it seem that the cobra-soul of Tut- 
ankhamen would be so short-sighted as to take 
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The back of the King’s golden chair, showing the King and the Queen. 
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Bringing out one of the many chests. 


vengeance on an archeologist. Tutankhamen 
has been disturbed, to be sure, but he has been 
saved from the worse fate that would undoubt- 
edly have befallen him sooner or later at the 
hands of the professional tomb robbers. In 
the hands of the archeologists his mummy is 
safe, and these men have done him an exceed- 
ingly good turn besides. For, next to wishing 
their mummies kept safe, what the pharaohs 
most desired was to be remembered. Thanks 
to the archeologists, Tutankhamen, long for- 
gotten except by experts, is now the most re- 
membered of all the pharaohs. His name is 
on more lips than the name of the great Ramses 
himself. 
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THE SPELL OF OLD EGYPT 


At Alexandria, their capital, the Ptolemies were 
very Greek. They built their palaces and tem- 
ples in the Greek style, and this was not unlike 
the style of the colonial buildings that you see in 
America, except that the Ptolemies used stone 
pillars instead of wooden ones. But when they 
journeyed up the Nile, they were caught by the 
spell of old Egypt, and then built temples that 
were big and heavy like the temples of the pha- 
raohs. They designed pylons and courts and hyp- 
ostyle halls. Within and without they carved 
and painted pictures that were Egyptian, and 
not Greek. They showed themselves worshiping 
the gods as the pharaohs are shown worship- 
ing them on the walls at Abydos and at Thebes; 
and their inscriptions were in the old Egyptian 
writing. 

The temple of Horus at Edfu is one of the 
Ptolemaic temples. Like some of the cathedrals 
of Europe, it took many generations to build it. 
One Ptolemy would take up the work where the 
last Ptolemy left off. A hundred and eighty 
years went by before it was entirely finished, py- 
lon and all. 

See how enormous it is! The pylon towers are 
112 feet in height—eight stories, call it, although 
it takes fourteen flights of steps to reach the top. 
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The black stone falcons that guard the entrance 
are each nearly twice as tall as a man. 

But the temple at Edfu, although huge like the 
temples of an older day, is Greek in its beauty of 
proportion. The Greek temples are satisfying as 
a whole. The really Egyptian ones are so big 
that you can’t see them as a whole. You must 
be content to appreciate the beauty of each part 
by itself. 

Like Dendera, the Horus temple at Edfu is 
very perfectly preserved. As you approach it, 
you can almost imagine yourself in the shoes, or 


the pylon of the Temple of Edfu still looks almost exactly as it did two thousand years ago. 
‘all masts stood in those four upright grooves, and were held in place by cables passed 
through the openings above. 
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sandals, of some ancient worshiper. There are 
flagstaffs in these four upright hollows in the py- 
lon. The large figure to the left as you approach, 
is Ptolemy smiting his enemies. The other fig- 
ures are the gods looking on. You will recognize 
Horus with his hawk’s head. The goddess be- 
hind him is Hathor of Dendera, this time wear- 
ing ram’s horns and the double crown. Some of 
the square holes give light and air to the rooms 
and the staircases within the tower, but those just 
above the grooves were formerly used to hold 
cables to support the flagstaffs. 

You walk between the two Horus hawks and 
through the pylon into the court. This is as far 
as most persons were allowed to go in the old 
days. But today you may perfectly well imagine 
yourself a Ptolemy and go all the way. Across 
the court is the temple itself. Its pillars are 
screened part way up as the pillars were at Den- 
dera, and the interior is in shadow. You goupa 
few steps into the vestibule, then up a few more 
into the hypostyle hall, still up to the first ante- 
chamber, then to the second, and from one level 
to the next higher, until finally through dimness 
to darkness you approach the shrine itself. . The 
roof over the shrine has fallen in, however, so 
that you may no longer feel the mystery of com- 
plete darkness that you felt at Dendera—even 
though you do get a better look at the shrine 
itself. 
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Feluccas at evening. Their tall sails are tilted to catch the breeze. 


BURIED TEMPLES 


If you had visited Egypt a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the Nile would have been there for 
you to see, and also the Sphinx and the Pyra- 
mids, and the Colossi of Memnon, but most of 
the temples would have been half buried in sand 
or rubbish. They were buried so deep that the 
lower parts of walls and pillars have had to be 
dug for as you would dig for hidden treasure. 
At Dendera and Luxor and Edfu, Arab villages 
had sprung up in and around and even on top 
of the temples. 
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One great difference between digging for bur- 
ied temples and digging for buried treasure, 
however, is that you would rarely need a chart 
to show you where the temples are, even if they 
were completely covered; for the mound that 
forms about a forgotten temple takes on a shape 
all its own, and an archeologist can tell at a 
glance that such a mound is worth investigating. 
Nor is Egypt the only country in which such 
mounds are to be looked for. Mounds hid the 
great cities of Nineveh and Babylon over in 
Mesopotamia. Nineveh was so big that a whole 
range of mounds had formed over it. Troy in 
Asia Minor was a hill, and when the archzolo- 
gists dug into it, they found not one city but 
seven, built one on top of another. 

Another difference between digging for tem- 
ples and digging for treasure is that one has to 
be much more careful in digging for a temple. 
The treasure would be buried in a strong metal 
chest and you might hack merrily away with 
your pick until it rang against metal; but it is 
otherwise with a temple. A careless stroke 
might injure in a second’s time something that 
the earth had preserved for many centuries. 
The Arab men and boys who are employed in 
digging out temples are taught to work slowly 
and carefully. Often they scoop the earth with 
their hands. They carry the earth away in 
small baskets, and each basketful is carefully 
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sifted by the superintendent before it is thrown 
away. For the earth which is excavated is rich 
in little broken everyday things—pottery, per- 
haps, or ornaments, which tell the archzolo- 
gist much about the life of long ago. 

You may imagine what a long time and what 
numbers of men would be required to dig out a 
temple the size of Edfu or Luxor or Dendera. 
You might also think that it would be a more 
expensive undertaking than to build a whole 
new temple—provided a new temple was what 
you wanted; but in Egypt you can employ 
nearly a hundred men or boys for what one man 
would charge in America. Instead of charging 
five dollars a day, as a laborer here would charge 
for the roughest sort of ditch-digging, an Egyp- 
tian is paid only five cents or so a day for dig- 
ging that must be done as delicately as fancy- 
work. 

Of course, the five cents or so that he gets, 
is not all that he hopes to get. The diggers are 
divided into squads, and if any digger finds some 
beautiful thing from the long ago, his whole 
squad receives a bonus. In fact, the excava- 
tions are to the workmen, as to the archeolo- 
gists themselves, a sort of continuous Christmas 
stocking. 

Like Edfu and Dendera, Kom Ombo was a 
buried temple; and like them, it was built 
in the time of the Ptolemies, a new temple on 
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the site of an old one. Unlike them, however, 
it was buried in the clean sand, and it came forth 
from its long hiding as fresh as a flower; but 
it is not so well preserved as the others. Owing 
to its beautiful situation on a Nile promontory, 
its pylon has been pretty much washed away 
by the Nile. The pillars of the court are mere 
stumps of pillars; and from the river itself, you 
may now see the beautiful flower and palm- 
tree columns of the vestibule, without pylon or 
court to hide them. Beyond the vestibule is 
the hypostyle hall. Most of the roof has fallen. 
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wied for centuries in the clean sand, the Temple of Kom Ombo came forth from its 
long hiding as fresh as a flower. This is the vestibule. 
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The antechambers and the shrines are in ruin. 

You will remember that the temple of Seti I 
at Abydos had seven shrines, and that most of 
the other temples which you have visited had 
only one. There are two shrines in the temple 
at Kom Ombo. You will recognize the god who 
dwelt in the first shrine by his falcon head as a 
form of Horus, the sun-god. The god who dwelt 
in the second shrine is Sebek, the crocodile god. 
The only other place where you would have 
been likely to find a temple to him even in the 
old days was in the Fayum. 

The priests at Kom Ombo used to keep a 
number of sacred crocodiles. You may see the 
crocodile mummies today. It is said that the 
priests decked the scaly necks of these ugly- 
mouthed creatures with costly jewels. 

In the old days, the Egyptians who did not 
worship crocodiles hunted them. ‘Today there 
isn’t a crocodile to be seen this side of Nubia. 

You are by now accustomed to having the 
new brush elbows with the old in the land of 
Egypt. Not far from the lovely two-thousand- 
year-old temple of Kom Ombo there exists a 
modern irrigation project. The Kom Ombo 
Company does not depend upon sakiyeh, sha- 
duf, or barrage. It pumps all its water by 
steam, with the result that a valley that used 
to be all sand and dust-devils now sends up a 
host of succulent, moist stalks of sugar cane. 
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Lbove the dam at Assuan, the Nile becomes a broad, rock-bound lake. Hotel on point of 
land in background. 
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Not quite six hundred miles above Cairo, 
you draw up in the pierless harbor of Assuan. 
The trip has taken you about twelve days by 
river steamer. You are now at the very edge 
of Upper Egypt. 

The whole of this remote district used to be 
known as Yebu or Elephant Land, so called 
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perhaps because the Egyptians saw their first 
elephant in this savage region, though elephants 
are now found only much farther south, in 
Central Africa itself. 

The name, Elephant Land, still persists in 
the name of the island opposite Assuan — 
Elephantine. It was on this island that the 
princes of Upper Egypt — daring frontiersmen, 
who bore the title, ““Keeper of the Door of the 
South” — made their home in the long ago, and 
it was from here that they set out on their 
brave excursions, pushing the Egyptian domains 
farther and farther into the unknown regions 
of the south. 

Today, however, Assuan is not a frontier 
town but a health resort. Big hotels line the 
bank opposite the island of Elephantine. And 
for people who wish to be still closer to the 
desert air and desert sunshine, there are camps 
out on the sand beyond. 

Ever since you came to Egypt, you have been 
hearing about Assuan. The Colossi of Mem- 
non were quarried at Assuan, and so was the 
one obelisk that still stands at Heliopolis. The 
obelisks of Hatshepsut at Karnak were floated 
down from the quarries at Assuan. And yet 
when you get to Assuan, you are somehow 
surprised and strangely thrilled to learn that 
you may still see the quarries from which all 
these mighty shafts were cut. 
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Assuan granite quarries. This is the cliff from which Hatshepsut and the othe 
pharaohs cut their obelisks. 


The quarry from which the obelisks came is 
simply a high granite cliff. One obelisk still 
lies there. It is fashioned on three sides, but 
it has never been cut away from the cliff. 
Many generations of tourists have walked or 
have ridden over from the Cataract Hotel at 
Assuan to look at it. Until 1921, only about 
forty feet of it showed above the sand. Upon 
its upper surface were the marks of peg-poles. 
These marks represent the method whereby 
the horizontal cutting of an obelisk was done, 
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but until recently their evidence was sadly 
misread. In fact, you may learn from almost 
any book about Egypt of an earlier date than 
1924, that it was the custom to insert wooden 
pegs into the holes, and moisten the pegs, where- 
upon they would swell and the pressure would 
split the rock in a long straight seam. 

Most tourists would go away from the obe- 
lisk wondering why it had been left there, sup- 
posing that in some way it had been mislaid 
or forgotten. The scientists were always too 
busy with their other Egyptian problems to 
stop long enough to solve this one. Finally, in 
1921, Dr. Engelbach, the chief inspector of 
antiquities for Upper Egypt, made up his 
mind to excavate the obelisk. He believed 
that if he should dig away the sand, the 
obelisk would at once tell him its story: how 
it was quarried, and why it was left. And, 
sure enough, as the season advanced, one 
surprise after another greeted the efforts of 
his diggers. The forty feet of obelisk stretched 
and stretched as they dug, until at last there 
lay before them the largest Egyptian obelisk 
in the whole world —a single block of stone 
137 feet long, an obelisk that would have 
stood as high as a ten-story building! 

Written upon it, as plainly as if in words, 
was its story. Its first misfortune took place, 
apparently, at the base —a crack in the 
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granite. Dr. Engelbach could see that the 
engineers of thousands of years ago had tested 
the crack, and had found that instead of clos- 
ing, it got worse as it went deeper. They had 
then marked out a shorter obelisk on the 
great one, with a view to avoiding the bad 
place in the stone. Then, lo and _ behold! 
another .crack developed, this time at the top 
of the obelisk. This, too, got worse as it went 
deeper, and the engineers were compelled to 
take a second tuck in the obelisk, this time from 
the top. A third crack developed, this time in 
the central section. Dr. Engelbach believes that 
it was this crack that decided the fate of the 
obelisk. For with a weak place in the center, 
this great stretch of granite from which so 
much had been hoped, became unfit for any 
obelisk at all, little or big. 

Dr. Engelbach also measured those peg holes 
of which we were speaking a moment ago. He 
found that they tapered in such a way that 
had wooden pegs been inserted and then moist- 
ened, they would simply have sprung out of the 
holes instead of splitting the rock. His meas- 
urements point rather to metal pegs, or wedges. 
These wedges would have been struck one after 
another with a mallet. 

But the strangest discovery of all came when 
they cleared the trench around the obelisk. 
For the trench didn’t look as though it had 
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been cut at all, but as though it had been hol- 
lowed out with a gigantic cheese scoop, one scoop- 
ful after another, scallop after scallop. What 
tool could possibly have produced this effect? 
Not a scoop, as it turned out, nor anything 
like it, but hundreds and hundreds of balls of 
dolerite. Dolerite is a stone that is harder 
than granite. It is found in Egypt in the form 
of balls. With these ready-made tools the work- 
men would pound the granite to powder, and 
blow or sweep the powder away as they went 
along, a method which left no chips as chisels 
would have done. 

Another quarry seems almost like a sculptor’s 
workshop. It contains, among other things — 
most of them half buried in the sand —an 
unfinished colossus and a statue of Osiris, both, 
like the obelisk, never having been loosened 
from the cliff. By partly finishing statues and 
sarcophagi at the quarry, the Egyptians saved 
themselves tons and tons of weight when it 
came to carrying them. 

The causeway along which heavy blocks and 
statues and obelisks were dragged to the Nile 
so long ago, is also to be seen. It is still in use 
today. 

Dr. Engelbach is hoping that, little by little, 
he will be able to make the quarries at Assuan 
yield all of their secrets as they yielded to him 
the secret of the obelisk. 
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THE GREAT DAM AT ASSUAN 


The very soil of Egypt seems to sprout vast 
works of engineering. Modern works rival the 
achievement of the ancients. 

Four miles above Assuan is the largest of the 
British irrigation works, a dam a mile and a 
quarter long and nearly a hundred and fifty 
feet high. -When you hear that this dam con- 
tains more than a million tons of masonry, 
your first feeling is one of triumph, for you 
think: “Well, here at least the engineers of 
today have beaten old Khufu at his own game.” 
Turn back to the pyramid chapter, however, 
and you may figure out that Khufu built not 
one million but nearly six million tons of stone 
into his pyramid. 

In other ways besides weight, however, the 
dam at Assuan does surpass Khufu’s pyramid 
as a work of engineering. For one thing, it 
is useful— how useful you shall see before 
this chapter is over. For another, it was built 
much faster — 11,000 men working for four 
years, as against Khufu’s 100,000 working for 
twenty years. And besides its million tons of 
granite, it contains 15,000 tons of steel. Now 
Khufu didn’t have steel. He lived in the 
Bronze Age, before iron had been used in 
Egypt for tools; therefore, no matter how 
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many men Khufu might have had and no 
matter how many years they might have 
worked, he could never have built this dam. 
For although the dam looks simply like a 
very long wall or bridge, it is really more 
than that. Look more closely and you will see 
that it has many openings or sluices — a hun- 
dred and eighty in all. The lower openings 
are twenty-three feet high by six and one-half 
feet wide. Each of these openings is provided 
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e Dam at Assuan. You may see the water foaming through the central sluice-gates. © 
The gates at the edge are still closed. 
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with a steel door. The doors are opened and 
closed by electric winches controlled from 
above. And so even if Khufu could have 
built the dam, he couldn’t very well have 
worked it; for he did not have electricity. 

The dam at Assuan was built between the 
years 1898 and 1902. It cost about twelve 
million dollars. About five years later the 
height was raised sixteen and a half feet and 
the thickness was increased. The additions 
cost about half as much as the original works. 
The original dam added seventy-five million 
dollars to the wealth of Egypt, and the addi- 
tions about twice as much more. You see, the 
climate of Egypt permits the growing of two 
and even three crops a year, provided the extra 
crops can be watered. The original dam stored 
enough water to give summer crops to half a 
million acres, and the present dam gives sum- 
mer crops to a million and a half acres. 

This is how the dam works: On the first 
of July all the sluices are opened, and the July 
and August floods pass through freely, mud 
and all. All through July, August, September, 
October, and nearly through November, the 
sluice-gates stay open, and the fields below 
become well soaked and well fertilized for their 
winter crop. Then one after another the gates 
are closed and the Nile begins to pile up behind 
the dam. By February it has formed a wide 
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rock-bound lake, a hundred and eighty-five 
miles long and about eighty-eight feet deep. 

In the meantime the winter crops have been 
growing at a great rate in the well-soaked 
ground. By the end of March they are well 
grown and the Egyptians are beginning to think 
of their summer planting. Then after the winter 
crops are harvested, one by one the sluice-gates 
are opened and water again flows down to the 
thirsty fields. 

This is all very nice for the people who live 
below the dam; but how about the people 
who used to live in the hundred and eighty-five 
miles just above it? Well, for several months 
every winter, their old villages are at the bot- 
tom of the lake. They have had to build new 
villages higher up. Their lands, however, are 
none the worse each year for their good soak- 
ing; and as soon as the lake subsides, the 
people hurry back to plant and to till them. 
Besides, the government has paid them well 
for the inconvenience that it causes them. 

There were temples as well as farms in the 
area above the dam. The temples haven’t 
fared so well. A half-million dollars or more 
were spent making them firm, and in a way 
they are none the worse for a few months’ 
soaking each year. But to a large extent their 
beauty is spoiled; for even when the waters 
are gone, the temple walls retain an ugly water 
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line, and they smell damp and cellary. Then, 
too, some of the temples used to have a delight- 
ful setting of lovely feathery palm trees. When 
the dam was at its first height, the tops of these 
palms used to rise most charmingly above the 
water; now they are completely drowned. 

There were also a number of ancient ceme- 
teries within the region that the dam was to 
flood. Your glimpse at Gizeh and at Sakkara 
has given you some idea of the interest of Egyp- 
tian tombs. You may imagine that during 
their four years of grace, the archzologists 
dug as fast as they knew how in these doomed 
cemeteries. Here, too, the government pro- 
vided the necessary money. As to the loss to 
history, it has been comparatively slight. 

The Assuan Dam proved such an advantage 
that the British continued with plans for other 
dams higher up in order that they might store 
still more water and make still more of the 
acres of Egypt available for summer planting. 

The dam stands at what was formerly the 
first cataract of the Nile — first, counting from 
the sea, not from the source. This cataract 
was not a waterfall. It was simply a stretch 
of foaming rapids swirling among great black 
boulders. It used to be an all day’s job for 
hundreds of Egyptians to pull a boat through 
them. Now you simply climb both the rapids 
and the dam. There is a canal at one side 
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Entering the lock at Assuan. The four locks of the Assuan Canal are like four hu 
steps for Nile boats that wish to climb the dam. 


of the dam and this canal has four locks — four 
great steps which your ship climbs without 
difficulty or loss of time. 

The dam, like the barrage at Assiut, serves 
as a bridge. Tracks are laid on the top of it, 
and if you don’t feel like walking a mile and 
a quarter in the relentless Egyptian sunlight, 
you can ride across in a car — not an electric 
car, however, but a car pushed by Arab boys. 
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You have often read in fairy tales of cities 
and palaces down under the sea. Perhaps 
you have heard the legend of the lost Atlantis, 
a whole continent sunk under the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Perhaps, too, someone 
has played you a piano piece by the French 
composer, Claude Debussy, which gives in 
sounds the picture of a cathedral beneath the 
waves. The bell rings and the organ peals 
forth the hymn while all the time you can 
hear the sound of the waters above the cathe- 
dral. 

In Egypt you may actually visit an island 
sunk beneath the waves. This is the once 
lovely island of Philae. It lies not far above 
the great dam at Assuan. For about half the 
year, it is covered almost to the tops of its 
temples; but for the rest of the year, you may 
still walk about among the temples, although 
they have a damp, cellary smell long after the 
waters have receded. From January to June 
you must visit these temples in a boat. 

It is a most fairylike experience to row about 
through portals and along colonnades, and into 
courtyards whose pavements glimmer far be- 
low. You may land on the roof of a temple or 
climb to the top of a pylon and look far and 
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wide over the waters and over the temples that 
they veil. 

Sometimes a party of strong swimmers will 
go to Philae; and, not content with the view 
from above, will dive down to visit the statues 
below or swim along the colonnades. To 
these people, Philae is indeed a fairyland be- 
neath the waves. For below, they meet gods 
and animals in stone; and about them as they 
swim through the vestibule of the temple of 
Isis, the flower capitals of the columns are 
near enough to pick. These flower capitals 
were painted in lovely colors,— gone, alas, since 
the raising of the dam — reds and greens and 
blues; and they used to seem all the more like 
a fairy garden because the colors were not dis- 
tributed just as they would be in nature. For 
instance, a light green palm twig could have 
blue ribs only in fairyland; and that is what 
the palm twigs had in the vestibule of the Isis 
temple at Philae. 

The loveliness of Philae under water is a 
thing quite by itself —a chapter straight out 
of a fairy tale. And yet people who knew 
Philae more than twenty years ago, in the 
days before it was flooded, still mourn the 
beauty that has vanished. 

In the days of the Ptolemies, Philae was one 
of the most sacred places in Egypt. It was 
the shrine of the goddess Isis, and the other 
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Philae under water, showing the pylon of the temple of Isis. Note the simple way the 
Egyptians put on their stone roofs. 

two members of her group were worshiped 
here, too,— Osiris and Horus. On the pylon 

you will also notice Hathor with her horns 

and her sun disk. Imhotep, the builder of the 
oldest pyramid, and a few other gods were also 
worshiped at Philae. Imhotep’s little temple 

is still quite well preserved. 

One of the pylons will remind you of Edfu, 
for on it is pictured a pharaoh smiting his 
enemy while the gods look on. And in general 
the temples will remind you of the other Ptole- 
maic temples you have visited, Edfu, Dendera, 
and Kom Ombo. The Philae temples are, 
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“Pharaoh’s Bed,” Philae, so nicknamed from its resemblance to a huge four-poster. 
It 1s Philae’s most characteristic temple. 


however, perhaps the loveliest outgrowth of 
the mixture of Greek art with the Egyptian. 

But the temple which is Philae’s very own, 
the symbol of Philae, -you might say, in the 
traveler’s mind or even in the reader’s, is neither 
Greek nor Egyptian, but Roman. This little 
temple is the so-called “‘Pharaoh’s Bed.” It 
does look something like an enormous four- 
poster. You would know it anywhere. And it 
was built by a Roman emperor. In purpose, 
it was a kiosk, the name given by archeolo- 
gists to a certain type of little temple provided 
for the reception of offerings. 
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After passing the First Cataract, you are really 
no longer in Egypt, but in the land of Nubia. 
Most people, however, find it hard to think of 
Philae as not being in Egypt. 

It was in the desert mountains of Nubia that 
the pharaoh had some of his most important 
gold mines. But probably the Egyptians them- 
selves more often called Nubia the land of Cush 
— this is the name that you will find for it in 
the Bible. Later on the Greeks called this 
same land by a name that is perhaps still more 
familiar to you — Ethiopia. 

In ancient times, as in our own day, Nubia 
was inhabited by a race quite different from 
the Egyptians. The Nubians had skins as 
dark as a negro, but, unlike the people of the 
Sudan still farther south, they did not have 
negro features. 

Nubia and the Nubians did not seem to 
worry the earliest Egyptians very much. Egypt 
traded with Nubia by means of the market at 
Assuan; and, on the other hand, Egypt was 
well protected from Nubia and from possible 
invasions of the dark-skinned tribes by the 
rocky gorge of the First Cataract, and by the 
well-fortified island of Elephantine, around 
which the Nile flowed in two fairly narrow 
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streams, each easily defended. The princes 


of Elephantine, you will remember, bore the 
title “Keeper of the Door of the South.” 


Gradually the pharaohs conquered Nubia. 
They stretched their kingdom to the Second 
Cataract and even beyond. They built tem- 
ples almost as vast as those in the land of 
Egypt itself — temples rich in inscriptions and 
in sculpture. At Abu Simbel, almost as far 
south as the Second Cataract, you will see 
what will perhaps seem to you the most remark- 
able monument in all the domains of the an- 
cient pharaohs, a whole temple chiselled out of 
the rock. 

During the winter there isn’t much left of 
Nubia nowadays. It has always been a nar- 
row country, narrower even than Egypt. The 
valley walls close in very sharply on each side 
of the Nubian Nile, so that the average plot of 
farm land in Nubia isn’t much broader than 
a bedquilt. Very often this patch lies so high 
up that the Nubian farmer has more trouble 
getting water to it in the winter than the Egyp- 
tian has getting water to his fields in the sum- 
mer. Now, of course, even these little patches 
disappear when the dam at Assuan is closed, 
for the Nile then piles up into a lake that ex- 
tends for one hundred and eighty-five miles up 
the Nubian valley. 

Lost in. the sands of Nubia, or buried under 
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Crops along the banks of the Nile. Nubia. 


the Nile waters, le temples enough to keep 
you busy for weeks. The archzologists were 
very sorry that these temples should have to 
be sacrificed to modern irrigation, but the aver- 
age tourist doesn’t miss them, perhaps. He 
has already seen all the temples he wants to 
see by the time he reaches Philae, and now 
that the Nubian temples are submerged he 
may hurry on to Abu Simbel with a clear con- 
science. 

Nubia, with its little patches of farm land, 
is not a country that could ever support a large 
population. Its present inhabitants number 
only about a hundred thousand. Many Nu- 
bians go down into Egypt, seek employment 
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as servants, make their fortunes, perhaps, and 
then return to their native land. 

But that part of the hundred thousand in- 
habitants that you do see, you will find very 
interesting, particularly the children. You will 
think the leather fringes that the little girls 
wear for skirts very funny; and still funnier 
will you think the way they comb their hair, 
for it, too, is parted into fringes, as if to match 
the skirts. The children lead an agreeable life 
running about barefoot in the sand; and they 
are taught very early to help their mothers and 
fathers take care of the farm animals. 


body’s hair seems to be combed to match them. 
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The rock-cut temples at Abu Simbel. The standing figures are Ramses II and his 
queen, 33 feet high. The seated figures are Ramses himself, 65 feet high. 


THE ROCK CUT TEMPLES AT 
ABU SIMBEL 


Your first glimpse of ancient Egypt was the 
Pyramids. Your last will be the rock-cut tem- 
ples at Abu Simbel, far south in the wastes of 
Upper Nubia, three hundred miles above the city 


Rock CuT TEMPLES AT ABU SIMBEL 


of Thebes. And you will find it hard to decide 
after all which of these stupendous works seems 
the more wonderful. 

You have been steaming for two days along 
the Nubian Nile, stopping off here and there; and 
on the third day, you come to a particularly high 
reach of cliff, which dips its very feet into the 
Nile waters. From this cliff, Ramses II and his 
queen Nefertere seem about to step forth to greet 
you; and a little farther along, wait four seated 
Colossi of Ramses. 

You will remember having met Mrs. Ramses 
before, at Luxor, where she appeared as a little 
lady, life-size, reaching not quite to her colossal 
husband’s knee. At Abu Simbel, however, the 
statues of her are 33 feet in height, showing that 
now Ramses has made a goddess of her, instead 
of leaving her human as he did at Luxor. The 
seated colossi, of himself alone, are 65 feet in 
height, taller than the Colossi of Memnon. 

Ramses II must have liked to dig caves when 
he was a boy, or else the preparation of his tomb 
in the Valley of the Kings gave him a taste for 
burrowing into the rock. At Abu Simbel he 
gratified this taste as it had never been gratified 
before nor ever has been since. For here in the 
living rock he hollowed out two complete tem- 
ples. The colossi are carved from the rock it- 
self and behind them the face of the cliff is 
smoothed to represent a pylon. Through the 
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he Ae of the reat Pe at nel Simbel Ceuine the cataract of sane that once 
threatened to engulf tt. 


portal of the pylon you enter a pillared hypostyle 
hall just as you would in a temple that was built 
rather than burrowed. 

In the smaller temple, the one which Ramses 
shares with his Queen, you go from the hypostyle 
hall into a transverse chamber and from there 
to the sanctuary. In the sanctuary you may see 
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the King on one wall and the Queen on the other. 
The Queen is offering incense to Hathor, the god- 
dess in whose honor this temple was built. The 
temple was never finished, and it is interesting 
to see there two chambers that were scarcely 
more than begun. The doorways are all finished, 
but beyond the door the room is choked with 
rock. 

The great temple at Abu Simbel is still more 
impressive. It has, first of all, a forecourt hewn 
out of the rock. For centuries this forecourt 
was entirely hidden by the mighty avalanche of 
sand that swept over the cliffs from the Sahara. 
This golden avalanche crept up over the fore- 
court and over the feet of the Colossi. Finally 
it threatened to cover the temple itself. Then 
the archeologists got to work and had the sand 
dug away. To their surprise they found this 
forecourt, and along the balustrade they also 
found a number of little sandstone statues of 
hawks and gods and Ramses. These little 
statues add much to the impressiveness of the 
great ones. 

The great statues themselves are, furthermore, 
all surrounded by little ones, the portraits of 
various members of the family of Ramses, his 
wife, his mother, and some of his children. 

Ramses wears the double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt and some of the sculptures about 
his throne show two Nile gods uniting the 
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_ Papyrus and the Lily, the symbols of Lower 


and Upper Egypt. They twine the flowers 
about the hieroglyphic symbol, the meaning of 
which is ‘‘to unite.” 

One of the 65 foot statues of Ramses has lost 
its head. The severed head lies in the forecourt 
at the foot of the statue; but, although it is said 
to have been thrown down by an earthquake 
soon after the temple was finished, no one has 
bothered in all these three thousand years to 
pick it up. 

Through the door in the pylon you enter the 
hypostyle hall. This room is 54 feet broad and 
58 feet deep and the ceiling is supported by 
eight square pillars. Against the pillars lean 
statues 30 feet in height. The statues have the 
form of Osiris but their faces are portraits of 
Ramses. All around this room are pictures of 
the exploits of Ramses. Some show his real 
exploits. The relief of Ramses slaying a foreign 
soldier is as spirited as any other relief you will 
find in Egyptian art or elsewhere. Others show 
the meetings he expects to have with the gods 
and the gifts he means to offer them. 

Behind the hypostyle hall is another hall; 
and behind that is a transverse corridor, and 
then in the very depths of the rock is the sanc- 
tuary itself. This temple pierces 180 feet into 
the rock and includes besides these principal 
rooms a number of other chambers. This cave, 
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made by man, competes in size with some of 
the great caves that nature itself has made. It 
was dedicated to four gods, Ptah, two forms of 
the sun-god Ra, and Ramses himself. 

But there is something stranger and more 
mysterious about this temple than its size or the 
peculiar sort of engineering that was involved 
in a process so different from the usual methods 
of architecture. The strangest thing of all is 
the way the temple was planned to greet the 
rising sun. 

You must be up with the first light that 
comes into the sky if you are to see this phe- 
nomenon. In the dawn the colossi take on a 
strange glow which is in itself a little uncanny 
for they look almost as though a light were 
shining through the stone from within. The 
halls are pitch black. Then, all of a sudden, the 
sun rises. Its first beams strike straight through 
the door of the pylon and along the Osiris stat- 
ues of the hypostyle hall. Like a searchlight 
it strikes through to the sanctuary itself. It 
lights the faces of the four gods hidden away 
there in the heart of the rock. Presently the 
whole temple is bathed in light. It was built 
for the hour of sunrise and during that brief 
time even the darkest corners of it become 
light. Then gradually the sunlight moves away 
from the faces of the gods, and all is left in 
darkness again. 
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An Egyptian soldier at Wadi Halfa in Nubia. His cap is just one step removed fro 
the fez of his civilian brothers back in Egypt. 
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THE SECOND CATARACT 


One great trouble about traveling in Egypt 
is that it is hard to decide just how far to go. 
Assuan is really the end of Egypt, and many 
travelers turn back from there, after a glimpse 
of Philae. But at Assuan you have covered 
only six hundred of the Nile’s four thousand 


THE SECOND CATARACT 


miles. The river beckons and Nubia beckons. 
Now, having got as far as Abu Simbel, you may 
as well go on to Wadi Halfa and the Second 
Cataract. After the Second Cataract, the Nile 
will still beckon, and you will be tempted to go 
on and on—to Khartum, five hundred miles 
farther south, and thence through the Sudan 
to the Great Lakes, where the Nile has its 
source. At the Great Lakes you would hardly 
feel like turning back; instead, you would wish 
to continue on to Cape Town at the southern- 
most tip of Africa; and before you knew it, you 
would have gone from one end of Africa to the 
other. 

Cecil Rhodes, the founder of South Africa, 
dreamed a dream many years ago of a through 
route from the Cape to Cairo. This route is now 
almost completed. It is not entirely a railroad. 
Parts of the way are covered by steamer, and 
there are still a few gaps that must be crossed 
on foot with the aid of porters through coun- 
try of the wildest sort. In the very year in which 
this book is being written, Cook’s Travel Agency 
took its first party along this route. The jour- 
ney has occupied five months, and has cost each 
member of the party over seven thousand dol- 


lars. And so, in view of the time and the expense . 


and the danger, you will perhaps be wise to make 
up your mind to end your sightseeing at the 
Second Cataract. 
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Wadi Halfa is a clean and attractive river 
port, about forty miles south of Abu Simbel. 
It is not so important now as it used to be when 
all the commerce of the Sudan was carried on 
the river. Now that there are railways across 
the Arabian Desert, much of the commerce goes 
by rail to the Red Sea ports and then by ships 
from these ports. Wadi Halfa is an English 
town built on the site of several Nubian 
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Note the contrast between the clean, practical-looking government buildings at Wad 
Halfa, and the picturesque palm-shaded mud village. 
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villages. The contrast between the govern- 
ment buildings and the mud houses of the 
natives is striking. 

The trip to the Second Cataract is almost a 
day’s jaunt from Wadi Halfa, by boat and on 
donkey-back—or on camel-back if one prefers. 
The best viewpoint is the abrupt rocky hill of 
Abusir. When you climb this hill you will be 
well aware that you are not the first to make 
the ascent; for you will find that many other 
travelers have preceded you and have chiselled 
their names in the rock. You will be interested 
to see among the inscriptions the name of Cham- 
pollion, the French scientist who found the key 
to the hieroglyphic writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

Like the First Cataract, the Second is not a 
waterfall but a stretch of rapids, the water 
foaming among black rocks and rocky islets. 
It is far more picturesque than the First Cata- 
ract, however. As far as the eye can reach, you 
will see rocks and’ tumbling waters. The whole 
gorge of the Second Cataract is ninety miles 
long. You may imagine that such a stretch of 
rapids, though very beautiful, is quite unnavi- 
gable for Nile boats of the sort you have been 
traveling on. The Second Cataract is some- 
times called the head of navigation. Farther 
upstream, however, the river again becomes 
navigable. 
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the Red Sea and along the Suez Canal, many passengers sleep on deck to avoid the 
intense heat of the cabins. 


GETTING OUT OF EGYPT 


Most travelers in Egypt simply go as far as 
they care to go along the Nile, and then turn 
around and go back over the same route again. 
But, since you are traveling in imagination, and 
consequently do not mind a little discomfort, 
why not try another route in getting out of 
Egypt? Let us see whether there isn’t some way 
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of crossing the Nubian Desert to the Red Sea 
and then of taking a boat north on the Red Sea 
to the Suez Canal: The Suez Canal would then 
carry you up into the Mediterranean. 

Let us look at the map. Apparently you 
can’t cross the desert straight from Wadi Halfa 
to the Red Sea; but there is a railway line from 
Wadi Halfa to Atbara; and from Atbara, you 
may take the train for Port Sudan on the Red 
Sea. The combined journey will not be quite 
so great as the distance between Chicago and 
New York. 

Above Wadi Halfa, the Nile makes a big 
bend to the west; and so the railroad, instead 
of following it, strikes straight south away from 
the river. The minute you leave the Nile you 
are of course in the Sahara Desert; consequently, 
the whole four hundred miles from Wadi Halfa 
to Atbara by rail is a desert journey. Every- 
thing is done, however, to make you as com- 
fortable as may be. There is blue glass in the 
windows to shut out the glare of the sun on the 
sand; there are electric fans to help you forget 
the intense heat; and the cars are all made as 
dust proof as possible. But nothing can really 
protect you from the heat and the dust, and, 
therefore, this desert journey is one that few 
travelers make who can avoid making it. Still 
worse is the other half of the journey—east 
across the desert from Atbara to Port Sudan. 
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Tourists go this way so seldom that you will 
probably not be able to obtain even 1 the half- 
comfort of luxurious cars. 

And if the traveler suffers so much discom- 
fort, think of the discomfort that the men who 
laid the rails must have suffered. 

You will fairly count the hours until you 
reach the coast; for a body of water, even a river 
or a little lake, usually means coolness. But if 
you expect to be cool and comfortable when 
you reach the Red Sea, you will be very much 
disappointed; for the Red Sea, if not actually 
one of the hottest places in the world, is at least 
one of the hottest-feeling places. 

The Red Sea lies between two mountainous 
deserts, the Arabian Desert of Egypt to the west 
and the desert of the Arabian Peninsula itself 
to the east. The air above the Red Sea seems 
to soak up water just like a sponge. On a ship 
on the Red Sea you are really hotter than you 
are in the desert itself; for in the desert the air 
is dry, and the evaporation from your skin keeps 
you at least a little bit cool. On the Red Sea, 
however, the air has already taken up so much 
moisture that it can’t take up any more. 

You will be much relieved to find that the 
steamship company realizing the discomfort of 
the Red Sea trip, has made provision for travel- 
ers to sleep on deck instead of going down at 
night into stuffy cabins. 
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The Suez Canal is really gust a long ditch through the desert. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal is to the eastern hemisphere 
what the Panama Canal is to the western. It 
saves the ships of Europe bound for India and 
Japan the whole distance around the continent 
of Africa. It saves a boat sailing from London 
to Bombay five thousand miles. 

The Suez Canal is a hundred miles long; but 
the digging of all its hundred miles didn’t give 
half the trouble that the digging of the fifty- 
mile canal at Panama was to give. For one 


THE SUEZ CANAL 

thing, the ground lies level, so that locks are 
not needed. For another, there are few places 
where blasting was necessary. Men could sim- 
ply scoop up the sand and carry it away in 
baskets. In fact, the canal might have been 
dug almost entirely by men with baskets if the 
method hadn’t proved to be too slow. Then, 
too, the Suez Canal was so kind as partly to 
dig itself. Stretching across the Isthmus of 
Suez was a series of lake-beds, nearly dry, 
which needed only to be deepened here and 
there. 

For centuries there had been talk of digging a 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez. Napoleon 
did some of the surveying for such a canal; 
but when his chief engineer told him, as the re- 
sult of some faulty calculations, that there was 
a difference of thirty-three feet between the 
level of the Red Sea and the level of the Medi- 
terranean, he became discouraged. 

It was not until the young Ferdinand de Les- 
seps came to Egypt, in 1886, that any sys- 
tematic plans for the canal were really made; 
and even de Lesseps was twenty years in getting 
the canal started; for there were international 
complications. At last, in 1858, a company 
was organized, and in the following year the 
digging began. 

The engineers for this large project encoun- 
tered many difficulties. One of the first of 
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them was to get water to their twenty-five 
thousand laborers. The Isthmus of Suez was 
a region without drinking water of any sort. At 
first the water was brought on camel-back, 
and the cost of bringing it was more than a 
thousand dollars a day. Then the authorities 
decided to dig a canal from the Nile and let 
the drinking water bring itself. The task of 
digging this sweet-water canal was made easy 
by the fact that there was a natural channel 
for part of the way across the desert, the Wadi 
Tumilak. The Middle Kingdom pharaohs had 
also noticed this channel and made use of it 
as part of a canal. 

In 1869, after just ten years of digging, the 
Suez Canal was opened. It had cost about 
eighty million dollars. The Khedive of Egypt 
made a great occasion of the opening. He even 
went into debt for millions of dollars in order 
that everything might be as splendid as possible. 
Among other things, he commissioned Verdi 
to write an opera — you are no doubt familiar 
with some of the music of this very opera, 
Aida — and then he built an opera house at 
Cairo for its performance. He also built that 
splendid boulevard from Cairo to the Pyramids 
of which you read several chapters back. 
Eugenie, Empress of the French, and many 
other celebrated people were the: guests of the 
Khedive for the ceremonies of the opening. 
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The Empress was on board the first boat that 
went through the canal. 

During the more than fifty years since the 
opening, much work has had to be done on the 
canal. The channel has had to be broadened 

and deepened to accommodate the larger ships 
of today, and dredges are constantly at work 
struggling with the sand that is always caving 
into it. Even now the canal is a tight fit, and 
when two boats wish to pass each other, one 
must tie up to the bank while the other glides by. 
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Dredges are constantly at work in the Suez Canal, scooping out the sand that caves into 
the channel. 
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The Canal Company's building at Port Said; lighthouse in distance, and a ship oni 
way out into the Mediterranean Sea. 


The canal is open day and night; and, in the 
course of a year, five thousand or more vessels 
pass through it, carrying in all say half a mil- 
lion passengers. Each of these ships and each 
of these passengers must pay toll. The charge 
is two dollars for each passenger — children half- 
price — while the tolls on the freight sometimes 
run as high as twenty thousand dollars per ves- 
sel; and so you see the Suez Canal is decided- 
ly a money-making proposition. The lease of 
the present company expires in 1968, and after 
that the canal will become the property of the 
Egyptian government. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The journey from Suez on the Gulf of Suez, 
at the southern end of the canal, to Port Said 
at the northern end, usually takes from six- 
teen to eighteen hours, for ships are allowed to 
go only five or six miles an hour. It is a rather 
tedious trip; and, like the Red Sea journey, 
a very hot one. 

For the first part of the way, the desert 
closes in on each side of the canal, and there 
are low hills in the distance. After that you 
move for a long time through the bluish green 
waters of the Bitter Lakes; then more desert; 
and then Lake Timsah, a light blue lake, pic- 
turesque enough to have been honored by 
having the former Khedive’s villa built upon 
its shores. The city of Ismailia on Lake 
Timsah was the center of operations during 
the building of the canal. After Lake Timsah, 
there is another short reach of desert. Then 
come the Balah Lakes; and just before you 
skirt Lake Menzaleh, the last lake of all, you 
pass through the city of El Kantara. 

During the World War, El Kantara was 
the most important place on the whole canal. 
For war purposes, a railroad bridge was built 
over the canal at this point and trains now 
run straight through to the Sinai Peninsula. 
In fact, El Kantara means “the bridge,’ though 
the name is far older than the war. There was 
formerly an isthmus between the two lakes, 
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and over it led the ancient caravan route from 
Egypt to Syria. 

Lake Menzaleh is a brackish water covering 
about one thousand square miles of what was 
formerly the most fertile garden land. Upon 
it ply thousands of picturesque fishing feluc- 
cas; but more picturesque still are its birds, 
silver herons, pelicans, and flamingoes. 

Port Said, at the northern end of the canal, 
used to be considered one of the wickedest 
cities in the whole world. You would scarcely 
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A street in Port Said—once considered one of the wickedest cities in the whole worl 
and even now not a very safe place to wander about in after dark. 
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The Quai Francois Joseph and the Boulevard Eugenie in Port Said, named after the 
Emperor of Austria and the Empress of the French at the time the canal was opened. 


have dared to land there after dark. Now- 
adays it is not so much a wicked place as a dull 
and unpleasant place. It has approximately 
sixty thousand inhabitants, of whom about 
one-fifth are foreigners. Its great industry is, 
quite naturally, the coaling of ships. By sun- 
light or by torchlight you may see an endless 
line of coal-passers moving to and from the 
great liners moored in the canal or tied up at 
the dock. 

Two great piers, each more than a mile and 
a half long, reach out into the Mediterranean 
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to protect the canal from the Nile mud. Far 
out on one of them stands a colossal statue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the engineer who built 
the canal; and the last outpost of all is a 
lighthouse. The lighthouse at Port Said is one 
of the largest in the world, and its lights are 
visible twenty-four miles out at sea. 

From Port Said the ship’s course curves 
westward skirting the Delta and the mouths of 
the Nile; and before the day is over, you are 
back to the place where you landed in Egypt 
—the city of Alexandria. 


Left. One of the many guards stationed along the banks of the Suez Canal. 
Right. Far out on one of the Mediterranean piers, stands a colossal statue of Ferdi. 
nand de Lesseps, the engineer who built the Suez Canal. 


A SKYSCRAPER OF 2000 YEARS AGO 


The harbor of Alexandria. Note the ship with a Greek name. 


A SKYSCRAPER OF 2000 YEARS AGO 


The Alexandria of today is more a Euro- 
pean city than an Egyptian one. It has nearly 
half a million inhabitants, and an eighth of these 
or more are people from Western Europe. This 
eighth does not include the Turks or the 
Greeks,— who are of course Europeans, too — 
or the Levantines, who may be defined as 
Europeans who have stayed in the Orient a 
generation or so too long. 

Two thousand years ago, however, Alexan- 
dria was a very interesting place indeed. It was 
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even then an important seaport, mistress of the 
whole eastern Mediterranean. Egyptian corn 
went to Greece and to Italy, and imports came 
from the ends of the earth—tin from Britain, 
silks and spices from far away India and Ceylon. 
The harbor was busy with shipping as it is 
today. Of course the ships looked very different, 
owing to the fact that they were propelled by 
sails and oars instead of by steam. You would 
be surprised to see how large some of them were. 
The largest carried as many as three hundred 
oarsmen; and upon these enormous galleys, sing- 
ing became as important a part of the work of 
propulsion as steam valves are today. You may 
imagine how necessary it was to keep all those 
oars moving rhythmically and in time; and a 
chant, well led, was an excellent way to make 
the men pull in unison. You perhaps know what 
an important part the coxswain plays in the 
college racing shell of today. 

Shut your eyes and imagine that you are 
approaching Alexandria in the days when Cleo- 
patra and her ancestors, the Ptolemies, ruled 
there. 

The first thing that you will notice from far 
out at sea will be the lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos. It doesn’t look like a lighthouse at all, 
but like a square, sturdily built skyscraper. It 
is over thirty stories in height as modern sky- 
scrapers go, and is built in three sections; first 
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a square one, then a slightly smaller part with 
six sides, and finally a third part, which is round 
and whose conical top tapers off in a statue that 
seems to touch the sky. It looks not unlike the 
Woolworth Building in New York, and seems 
still more like the Wrigley Building in Chicago, 
for the Wrigley Building is seen from the lake 
steamers while they are still far out, and its 
tower is actually a lighthouse. 

Of course, the Alexandrians of two thousand 
years ago, did not have searchlights or power- 
ful lights of any sort. Instead, a ruddy charcoal 
fire was kept burning in the lantern at the top 
of the lighthouse, and the glow was thrown 
out over the sea by a powerful reflector, which 
flashed it now one way, now another. 

It is said that this great mirror could also be 
used by day if necessary, to set fire to enemy 
ships approaching Alexandria. In fact there 
are many legends concerning it, some of which 
make it seem almost like a magic mirror. 

The lower parts of the lighthouse were largely 
occupied by a double spiral trail, wp which, and 
down again, wound a continuous procession of 
donkeys, carrying wood for the great bonfire 
above. In the lowest section, however, there 
are said to have been three hundred rooms all 
for the use of the many people employed about 
the lighthouse. 

Do you wonder that such a building was 
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considered one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World? The very name of the island 
upon which it was built became known the 
world over. To this day, the French word for 
lighthouse is ‘‘phare;’”” and the Spanish word 
is “faro.” The lighthouse itself was adopted 
by the Arab conquerors as a pattern for their 
minarets. 

The island of Pharos was connected with the 
mainland by a very elegant paved boulevard 
known as the Heptastadion. This word meant 
seven stadia. The stadion was a Greek meas- 
ure equivalent to about an eighth of our mile, 
and the name referred to the length of the 
structure. A boulevard seven-eighths of a mile 
long built right out into the ocean! It sounds 
like the sort of thing we are doing nowadays, 
and this was two thousand years ago. 

On the quay, at the shore end of the Hepta- 
stadion, stood two obelisks. You may have 
heard of Cleopatra’s Needles. One of them now 
stands in Central Park in New York. Needle 
is about as nearly as we can translate the Greek 
word “‘obelisk”’ into terms of today. It really 
meant a spit or skewer upon which meat was 
roasted, and a small one at that. To think of 
the Greeks of thousands of years ago calling a 
shaft of granite nearly a hundred feet high a 
small skewer, makes one feel that slang is not 
such a very modern thing after all. 
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PALACES AND WASHING MACHINES 


The Alexandria of two thousand years ago 
was a city of palaces. The marble columns 
made this low-lying shore a splendid spectacle 
for the tourist as he landed and walked ashore 
between the obelisks. It was a very different 
scene from the drab and ill-assorted buildings 
that line the waterfront today. 

To the left rose the palace of the Ptolemy, 
surrounded by tropical gardens, which if seen 
at close range would prove to contain speci- 
mens of many rare plants from afar. Besides 
the Ptolemy’s palace there were other stately 
public buildings, temples, baths, concert halls, 
assembly halls, and market-places. How it im- 
pressed one to visit Alexandria in those days, or 
a little later, you may find out by reading a 
book by a Dutch author, Louis Couperus. This 
book is called The Tour and it tells how a Ro- 
man boy saw the sights of Egypt nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

One of the most remarkable things of all was 
the museum. This was not a museum in the 
sense in which we use the word today, but in 
the older sense—a house of the Muses. In fact, 
it would remind you more of a university, for 
here in these beautiful buildings across the gar- 
den from the palace of the Ptolemy, the great 
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men of the day gave lectures on science and 
literature. They performed experiments, too, 
with a view to broadening the range of human 
knowledge, and often the students assisted at 
these experiments. 

One scientist of the time figured out the 
measurements of the earth. His figure for the 
diameter was within fifty miles of being correct 
as scientists reckon it today. These measure- 
ments of the earth will perhaps seem to you a 
particularly remarkable feat considering that in 
those days the world was known only as far 
as India and Ceylon to the southeast and Brit- 
ain and Ireland to the northwest, with a rumor 
of such a place as Iceland, which was then 
known as Thule. As a matter of fact, a knowl- 
edge of the world was not needed to determine 
the earth’s size. The thing could be done with- 
out stirring beyond the borders of Egypt — by 
the aid of Euclid’s new science of geometry. 
Euclid also lived in the days of the Ptolemies. 
His book is used in the English schools today, 
and, in a modified form, in the high schools of 
America as well. 

The museum also housed ‘he greatest library 
in the world of that day; in fact, the first of all 
libraries in the modern sense. The most famous 
of its librarians was Callimachus, who tried to 
get a copy of every book in the world. The 
number of volumes he succeeded in collecting 
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and cataloguing has been estimated at four 
hundred thousand. 

These books were like ours in that they were 
written on a thin substance that looked like a 
very strong, yellowish paper, instead of upon 
clay tablets like those in the library at Babylon, 
for instance. This substance, papyrus, was 
made from the pith of the papyrus plant of 
the Nile River. The pith was sliced into long 
strips which were placed side by side on a flat 
surface, and over this layer was laid a second 
layer of strips at right angles to the first. The 
layers were then pressed or rolled together and 
dried, the natural gum acting as glue. 

In other ways, however, the books were not 
at all like ours. For one thing, the papyrus, in- 
stead of being cut into pages of convenient size 
and bound, was left in a long strip, which had 
to be rolled up, and then unrolled as you read 
it. You may imagine how difficult it must have 
been to look anything up in a book without 
pages or page numbers. This difficulty led 
Callimachus to make a remark, which you have 
probably more than once heard quoted, namely 
that “a big book is a big nuisance.” Calli- 
machus caused long works such as the poems of 
Homer to be cut up into books, so that no one 
roll should be inconveniently long. 

Another difference between those books and 
ours was the fact that they were all copied by 
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hand. Nowadays there are thousands of copies 
of a book, all just alike. Then, every copy was 
just a little different from every other, owing to 
the fact that no human being was ever known 
who could copy a thing with absolute accuracy. 

What a loss to the world it was when the 
library at Alexandria was burned! Some say 
that the Arabs were responsible for the de- 
struction of the library. The most serious fire, 
however, occurred in the days of Julius Caesar’s 
visit to Cleopatra, just a few years before the 
beginning of the Christian era. But a great 
thing like the Alexandrian library is never quite 
lost to the world. It stimulated the Egyptians 
to collect smaller libraries in their own houses, 
and many of these papyrus libraries are turning 
up in Egypt today. Not many years ago, for 
instance, the plays of the Greek dramatist, 
Menander, were dug up in Egypt, after being 
lost to the world for hundreds of years. 

All this about libraries and universities no 
doubt sounds very modern for two thousand 
years ago, but some of the details of everyday 
life bring those old Alexandrians even closer to 
us. For instance, a hundred years ago our own 
great-grandmothers were carrying water in from 
wells. As we turn hot and cold taps now, we 
wonder how they ever managed. Just so an 
Alexandrian, as he let hot and cold water run 
into his luxurious bath, must have wondered 
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how his grandmother ever got along with the 
amount of water that she or her slaves could 
bring in pottery jars balanced on their heads. 

In fact the old Alexandrians had a number of 
things that we think very modern—washing 
machines for instance, though without electric 
power. If they didn’t actually have moving- 
picture shows, they did have an automatic 
theater in the market-place, whose silent act- 
ing of the story of the Trojan War would no 
doubt have thrilled you in somewhat the same 
way as a moving picture. They had discovered 
certain mechanical devices such as the pulley, the 
screw, the lever, the use of air pressure, and the 
endless chain, and they utilized these discoveries 
most ingeniously for small things and for great. 
Thus Ptolemy was able to launch by a turn of 
his hand a large ship, fully laden. They had one 
skyscraper, too,—the lighthouse on the island 
of Pharos, which you have just read about. 
However, skyscrapers never became common. 
Without elevator service, an office on the thirti- 
eth story would not be very convenient for a 
business man or his clients. 

Like ourselves, the Alexandrians thought that 
they had the last word in terrible war engines. 
Endless-chain and air-pressure arrangements 
dropped heavy missiles down among the enemy 
or projected them to the terrifying distance of 
a hundred feet or so. 
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One of the sphinxes recently unearthed and now installed on pedestal at the base 
of Pompey’s Pillar. 
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If one of the Ptolemies should somehow 
manage to wander back from those complicated 
realms of the dead where he expected to go, he 
would be very much surprised at the appear- 
ance of his capital city today. He would hardly 
believe that so many beautiful temples and 
palaces could have disappeared so completely. 
Modern Alexandria is built right on top of the 
ruins of the ancient city. A few ancient stones 
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are occasionally unearthed in digging the cellar 
for a house, and these are carefully preserved 
in the present-day Alexandria Museum. They 
are about all that he could hope to see of his 
once beautiful city. 

If he tried to ask his way about in Egyptian, 
none of the modern Egyptians would know what 
he was saying—the modern Egyptians speak 
Arabic—unless perhaps a Copt, or Christian 
Egyptian, should wander along and recognize 
a few of the ancient words as being like those 
still used in the religious services of his 
church. 

If this wandering Ptolemy should then try 
Greek, he might fare better, especially if he 
wrote instead of speaking; for Greek words still 
look very much as they did two thousand years 
ago, even though the pronunciation is somewhat 
different. There are many rich Greeks in Alex- 
andria. This old Ptolemy—his costly, flowing 
dress not looking conspicuously different from 
that of a desert Arab wandering into town— 
would first ask for the Pharos, and the Greek 
merchant would whirl him out there in a motor 
car. The Ptolemy would rub his eyes when he 
came to the Heptastadion. Instead of a fash- 
ionable boulevard he would see the Arab quarter 
of the city, dirty but picturesque. The region 
has filled in with silt and there is a consider- 
able district of land where water used to be. 
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At the Pharos itself he would also rub his eyes, 
for here a lighthouse, like a huge factory chim- 
ney, is seen rising from a battered Arab fort. 
The modern Greek would try to console him. 

“You see the original Pharos really stood 
quite a long time—about sixteen hundred years 
in all. The last of it fell in 1826, and it is just’ 
possible that some of the old stones were used 
again in this modern lighthouse.” 

Finding his guest interested in the old sights, 
the modern Greek would then take him to see 
the only other old sight that there is; namely, 
the so-called Pompey’s Pillar. This pillar stands 
on the site of the ancient Serapeum. At the 
mention of the Serapeum, the Ptolemy would 
at once think of rows upon rows of lofty granite 
columns, the splendid temple that he or some 
other Ptolemy erected in honor of the new god 
Serapis, guardian deity of the Ptolemaic state. 
He would think, too, of mysterious underground 
corridors burrowed into the rock beneath the 
temple. 

Reaching the enclosure that surrounds Pom- 
pey’s pillar, the modern Greek would pay a small 
entrance fee, possibly three piastres, a piastre 
being worth about a nickel in our money, and 
the Ptolemy would be introduced not to a 
splendid temple, but to an acre or so of ground, 
rough with broken building stones. The mys- 
terious underground passages of the Serapeum 
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are still there, but they are no longer mysterious 
or even interesting. Of the pillars only one is 
now standing. This shaft, a solid block of red 
granite from the quarries at Assuan, far up the 
Nile, rises impressively from the litter of ex- 
cavation round about. The column itself is 68 
feet high—five stories as they build apart- 
ment houses now—or, with its pedestal and 
capital, 88 feet. It is 9 feet thick at the bottom 
and 8 feet at the top. You wonder why this 
particular pillar happens to be standing today, 
and why it is called ““Pompey’s Pillar.”’ 

The name “‘Pompey’s Pillar”’ comes from the 
fact that for some reason the people of the 
Middle Ages thought that it marked Pompey’s 
tomb. We still call it that, for although we 
know that it doesn’t mark his tomb, we don’t 
know just what else to call it. Scholars who 
make a business of studying what remains to us 
from ancient times, have puzzled a great deal 
over Pompey’s Pillar. Here is the rather com- 
plicated conclusion that they have reached. 
They believe that it belonged originally to the 
temple of Serapis, that it was thrown down, and 
that it was then re-erected in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era in honor of the Emper- 
or Theodosius, to commemorate the victory of 
Christianity over the heathen worship of Serapis. 
Further excavations may confirm this theory. 

Standing on the ruins of the Serapeum, the 
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Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria. This huge shaft of granite was once one of many shafts 
equally big, in the temple of Serapis. Through the fenced opening on the right you ma 
visit the temple’s subterranean passages. 

Ptolemy would no doubt look about for the 
Museum. The Museum stood very near the 
Serapeum, but just where it stood none of the 

archeologists has yet discovered. 

Discouraged in his search for familiar temples 
and palaces, the Ptolemy would next ask to 
be taken to Lake Mareotis. Alexandria is built 
upon a narrow strip of land with the Mediter- 
ranean at the front and Mareotis at the back. 
In Ptolemy’s time, Mareotis was a sweet-water 
lake, fed by the Nile overflow. The Nile com- 
merce then came, as fruit and vegetable men 
should, to the back door of Alexandria, while 
the statelier visitors from the Mediterranean 
knocked at the front. Mareotis was also very 
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beautiful, with its water lilies and lotus and its 
papyrus shoots, and the long-legged ibis birds 
stalking about the margin. Wealthy Alexan-. 
drians built villas on the shores and on the 
islands. 

Today, Mareotis is salty instead of sweet, and 
the story of the change will remind you of 
Holland and of the time when the patriots cut 
the dikes and flooded Holland to save it. Only 
it was not the patriots but the enemy who 
let the sea into the Mareotis Basin. In 
1801, when the British were fighting in Egypt, 
they dug through the dunes at Abusir. 
The Mareotis district lies 8 feet below sea-level; 
and when the British cut through the dune 
embankment, the Mediterranean rushed in, 
flooding 150 villages and 77 square miles of 
country. The salt-water lake is still there. A 
century and a quarter of pumping have not 
availed to get all that salt water back into the 
Mediterranean. A part of the land has been 
reclaimed for orchards and vineyards — the 
Mareotis wine of old times was famous — but 
for the most part the district still has a rather 
desolate appearance. 

After seeing Pharos and the Serapeum and 
Mareotis as they are today, the Ptolemy would 
no doubt be more than sorry that he had ever 
tried to revisit them, and would hasten back 
to the ‘Western Land beyond the desert.”’ 
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